Artificial  lightning  was  firs*  publicly  demon* 
strated  on  June  5 , 1923,  ^n  the  laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  a*  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  when  a two-milUon-volt  sparkcrashed 
into  this  miniature  village. 


What’s  the  use  of 


artificial  lightning? 


Experiments  like  these  are 
particularly  thrilling  and  irn* 
portant  to  young  men  and 
women,  who  will  live  in  an  age 
when  electricity  will  perform 
most  of  life’s  hardest  task:. 
Know  what  the  research  lab  - 
oratories  ofthe  General  Electr^  c 
Company  are  doing:  they  are  a 
telescope  through  which  you 
can  seethe  future! 


If  you  arc  interested  to  learn 
more  about  what  electricity  is 
doing,  write  for  Reprint  No 
AR391  containing  a complete 
set  of  these  advertisements. 


It  is  mainly  experimental,  aiding 
Gener,_l  Electric  scientists  to 
solve  high  power  transmission 
problems.  I'.Iany  such  experi- 
ments yield  no  immediate  return. 

Eut  in  the  long  run  this  work  is 
practical  and  important.  It  is 
part  of  the  study  which  must  go 
on  unceasingly  if  this  powerful 
force,  Electricity,  is  to  be  fully 
tamed  and  enlisted  in  youi* 
service. 

5I.3FB! 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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On  another  page  we  have  printed  Psychology 
Applied  to  College  Prohlems.  This  article  sug- 
gests something  of  what  Oberlin  is  doing  in 
really  scientific  personnel  work  among  stu- 
dents, and  clearly  points  out  the  lines  along 
which  further  expansion  is  needed.  The 
alumni  can  be  proud  of  the  valuable  contri- 
bution Oberlin  is  making  to  the  solution  of 
important  problems  in  the  field  of  student 
personnel;  and  that  their  Alma  Mater,  even 
with  her  limited  facilities  in  equipment  and 
men,  stands  practically  alone  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  in  pioneer  work  along  this 
line,  and  among  the  very  first  of  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  men  in  charge  of  this  work  in  Oberlin 
have  no  illusions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  pres- 
ent scientific  methods  to  measure  personality, 
to  produce,  or  even  to  save  genius.  Genius 
comes  out  of  nowhere,  and,  as  some  one  says, 
“knocks  at  unwatched  gates.  The  wailing 
jeremiads  before  high  altars  are  not  calculated 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  Gods  who  hand 
down  genius  from  the  skies.”  And  we  might 
add  that  no  one  has  as  yet  devised  any  kind  of 
scientific  procedure,  however  patiently  or  per- 
sis'tently  he  may  have  sought  after  it,  that 
can  measure  or  create  personal  ty,  or  with  any 
certainty  project  its  curve  after  it  is  once 
here.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  great  ad- 
vances are  not  to  be  made  along  lines  of 
better  analysis  of  human  personality  and  of 
measuring  and  evaluating  that  personality  in 
terms  of  the  concrete  world  to  which  it  must 
relate  itself.  Any  device  that  helps  a young 
person  to  know  his  capacities  more  surely, 
his  strength,  and  his  deficiencies,  and  that  will 
give  him  a more  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  he  must  register  his  activity 
should  he  of  great  value.  Such  understanding 
of  one’s  self  and  of  one’s  environment  will 
help  to  a more  ready  connection  with  the 
world,  thus  saving  much  heretofore  wasted 
human  energy  for  real  accomplishment. 

There  are  some  who  lift  the  eyebrows  when- 


everever  intelligence  tests  and  vocational 
guidance  is  mentioned.  They  fear  a new 
schmckllchkcit  worse  than  the  old  in  the 
shape  of  a kind  of  academic  superstate,  which 
shall,  as  a recent  critic  has  suggested,  “test 
and  measure  and  classify  youthful  intelligence, 
prescribe  its  mental  regimen,  book  the  victim 
for  this  or  that  vocation,  circumscribe  his  as- 
pirations, and  finally  nail  him  down  on  his  pre- 
determined job.”  But  this  is  intelligence  tests 
and  vocational  guidance  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctrinaire  secondary  school  practioner,  who, 
in  a single  generation,  through  such  tests 
is  to  eliminate  all  vocational  misfits  and 
thus  set  human  society  on  the  direct  way  to 
the  millenium.  This  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
true  se'entist  who  patiently,  humbly,  and  rev- 
erently is  bringing  the  highest  intelligence  to 
the  problem  of  understanding  personality,  and 
understanding  it  in  relation  to  the  various 
tasks  of  human  society. 

Here  is  a place  where  the  college  can  serve 
its  students  in  a most  vital  way  and  not  neces- 
sari'y  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  cultural 
aim.  It  can  help  them  to  know'  themselves  bet- 
ter, even  while  in  college,  and  to  know  more 
concretely  the  call  of  the  world  of  work.  Of 
still  more  importance  is  the  effect  that  scien- 
tific personnel  work  should  have  on  the  whole 
problem  of  teaching.  The  tests  may  reveal 
weakness,  deficiencies  in  the  students’  equip- 
ment. The  teacher  should  profit  l)y  this 
know'Iedge  and  attempt  to  strengthen  the  stu- 
dent in  the  w'ork  wdiere  he  falls  short.  This 
may  mean  fewer  students,  or  more  teachers, 
or  even  a reconstruction  of  our  courses  and 
of  the  hard  and  fast  methods  that  we  so  com- 
placently follow  through. 

All  of  this  personnel  work  is  in  line  with 
the  Oberlin  tradition  of  personal  helpfulness 
to  students.  We  hope  that  some  foundation 
or  philanthropic  individual  will  see  the  need 
of  more  such  work  in  Oberlin  and  endow  the 
department  accordingly. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


What  Maisie  Knows 


A good  while  ago,  Henry  James  imagined  a 
little  girl  named  Maisie,  whose  parents  suf- 
fered from  so  acute  an  incompatibility  of 
temper  that  they  could  not  live  together,  and 
Maisie  was  obliged  to  divide  her  time  between 
them.  In  her  peregrinations  from  one  to  the 
other,  she  naturally  picked  up  a good  deal  of 
curious  information  hardly  suited  to  her  years, 
and  Mr.  James  called  the  story  of  her  spiritual 
adventures  “MTiat  Maisie  Knew.” 

I am  often  reminded  of  this  little  girl  when 
I drop  in  at  a “movie”  and  see  the  rows  of 
chiidren  who  occupy,  especiaily  in  the  after- 
noon, so  large  a portion  of  the  theatre.  Like 
Maisie,  they  must  be  instructed  in  strange  mat- 
ters. While  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
is  engaged  in  spelling  out  the  sub-titles — 
"movie”  audiences  seem  to  be  singularly  slow 
readers — I have  ample  time  to  reflect  upon 
wdiat  is  being  “registered”  in  the  mental  note- 
books of  these  children  and  how  their  little 
souls,  as  Ruskin  puts  it,  are  being  established 
in  life.  I turn  my  mind’s  eye  inward  upon  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  films  that  float  about  in  my 
own  bewildered  brain,  like  fragments  of  fever- 
dreams,  and  I see — what  do  I not  see?  Girls 
climbing  the  fronts  of  sky-scrapers,  only  to  be 
dragged  through  a window  into  the  arms  of 
the  villain:  automobiles  falling  over  precipices: 
hand-to-hand  fights  on  the  floors  of  Western 
bar-rooms;  hangings  of  horse-thieves  inter- 
rupted in  the  nick  of  time  or  happily  accom- 
plished; foiled  attacks  of  bandits  upon  lonely 
cabins;  Chinese  opium-dens  and  Parisian  cafes 
chant  ants  and  barbarous  orgies  in  Russia  under 
the  old  rfigime  and  the  sinister  pleasures  of 
Arab  sheiks.  It  is  all  very  instructive  to  me, 
if  a little  contusing;  but  what  must  it  be  to 
Maisie? 

1 confess  that  it  interests  me  to  mouse  about 
in  the  holes  and  corners  of  Maisie’s  mind,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  old-fashioned,  I will 
confess  that  it  appalls  me  too.  The  things 
that  child  must  know!  How  to  crack  a safe, 
for  instance,  how  to  be  a successful  black- 
mailer, how  to  “break  into  the  movies”  at 
Hollywood!  And  other  things  she  must  know, 
even  less  desirable  things  than  these,  which 


I will  not  specify.  Maisie’s  father  used  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  laughed  at,  according  to  the  good 
sense  of  his  elders,  when  he  was  caught  red- 
handed,  so  to  speak,  with  “The  Pirate’s  Re- 
venge” concealed  behind  his  geography.  But 
Maisie’s  father  was  a very  Adam  for  innocence 
and  ignorance  compared  with  Maisie.  For 
Maisie  is  not  only  a knowing  child.  She  may 
also,  without  extravagance,  be  described  as 
emotionally  experienced.  Of  course  I am 
aware  that  she  mercifully  does  not  compre- 
hend quite  all  she  sees,  but  she  comprehends 
enough  to  make  her  little  mind  a very  curious 
and  disconcerting  place. 

By  this  time  I dare  say  that  my  concerned 
readers  are  asking  one  another;  “WTiat  sort  of 
movies  do  you  suppose  he  frequents?  W’e 
never  see  those  awful  things.”  To  which  I 
cheerfully  reply;  “I  am  a democratic  and  un- 
discriminating person,  and  all  movies  look 
alike  to  me.  I find  them  all  educational,  one 
way  or  another.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I choose 
them  at  random — just  where  1 happeu  to  be 
when  I wish  to  sit  down  for  half  an  hour.  And 
the  point  is  that  wherever  I go,  I always  find 
Maisie.  For  Maisie  is  democratic  too.  She 
doesn’t  discriminate  either.  And  so  we  pre 
gradually  being  educated,  or  corrupted,  to- 
gether.” 

As  I have  mentioned  Henry  James,  I wonder 
if  my  readers  recall  that  tale  of  mystery  and 
terror  which  he  named  “The  Turn  of  the 
Screw.”  It  is  the  story  of  two  children,  inno- 
cent and  guileless  and  charming  to  look  at,  but 
corrupted  to  the  core  of  their  little  being  by 
secret  intercourse  with  the  evil  dead.  It  is 
a terrible  story,  but  it  is  also  a parable,  and  I 
can’t  help  thinking  of  it  when  I see  Maisie  of 
the  Movies  sitting  wide-eyed  and  rapt  before 
some  vulgar  or  horrible  or  ribald  play.  A kind 
friend  who  tried  in  vain  to  rescue  Mr.  James’s 
Maisie  from  her  unfortunate  surroundings  ex- 
claimed, “Poor  little  monkey!”  “And  the 
words,”  said  James,  “ were  an  epitaph  for 
the  tomb  of  Maisie’s  childhood.” 
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Class  of  1900 

W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00 


It  is  extremely  dimcult  to  write  with  mod- 
esty and  restraint  concerning  the  class  o£ 
1900,  for  this  is  the  class  which  ushered  in  fhe 
new  century,  and,  accordingly,  takes  responsi- 
bility for  much  that  has  happened  in  these  first 
twenty-five  years!  This  is  the  class  which 


the  War  and  all  other  unpleasantness  that  may 
have  occurred  in  the  same  period  of  time). 

Some  of  us  think  that  this  class  has  been 
fairly  typical  of  many  that  Oherlin  has  sent 
out  in  its  more  than  ninety  years  of  history. 
Not  many  mighty,  not  many  famous  being 


graduated  in  a tent  on  the  campus,  on  one 
of  the  hottest  days  ever  known  under  canvas 
in  any  June.  This  was  at  a time  when  the 
“new  Ober'.in”  was  being  born.  Oberlin’s  first 
“Half  Million  Fund"  was  in  process  of  being 
gathered  in  (the  forerunner  of  two  other  “Half 
Millions”  and  the  Great  Campaign  recently 
finished).  The  dawn  of  Oberlin’s  new  finan- 
cial and  material  prosperity  was  that  June  in 
1900  when  this  cla.ss  graduated! 

Much  has  happened  in  these  twenty-five 
years.  MTio  would  underestimate  the  growth 
of  the  automobile  industry  and  the  “movie”; 
the  introduction  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  wire- 
less, with  all  the  attendant  joys  and  woes  of 
“radio” — all  this  and  more  in  the  first  quarter 
of  a century  of  this  class’s  history, — all  of 
which  is  hereby  claimed  as  the  rightful  cause 
for  boasting  by  the  class  celebrating  its  “twen- 
ty-fifth” next  June.  (We  are  going  to  forget 


chosen  for  distinction,  but  good  “garden  vari- 
ety,” useful  citizens.  Notice  the  roll  call:  four 
into  farming,  three  into  medicine,  six  into  law, 
eleven  into  the  ministry,  and  the  same  number, 
eleven,  into  business,  twenty-three  into  teach- 
ing, one  into  library  work,  two  missionaries, 
one  director  of  a school  of  music,  and  thirty- 
two  ultimately  into  housekeeping,  with  many 
useful  avocations  making  for  the  common  good. 

These  bare  figures  may  be  somewhat  further 
analyzed.  Of  the  four  farmers,  one  is  a 
woman,  and  successful,  too.  Incidentally,  she 
has  recently  adopted  a small  son,  to  add  zest 
and  hu-man-itarian  interest  to  life  on  the  farm. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  class  are  on  the 
faculty  of  colleges  and  universities;  four  (and 
is  it  a mean  distinction?)  are  on  the  faculty 
of  Oberlin  College, — a number  claimed  by  no 
other  class  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  law,  all  the  usual  good  varieties  are 
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reiiresented,  some  of  them  combining  commer- 
cial interests  with  law  practice,  and  including 
one  who  is  probably  the  youngest  Dean  of  an 
outstanding  Law  School  in  the  country,  with  a 
classmate  associated  on  his  faculty. 

The  list  of  ministers,  matching  the  number 
in  business,  includes  at  least  one  author  of 
distinction,  an  amateur  astronomer,  and  the 
pastor  of  a very  unique  community  enterprise 
at  Miami,  Florida. 

The  housekeepers  do  much  else  than  meet 
the  important  duties  of  home  and  family  (the 
largest  number  of  children  in  any  one  family 
reported  is  six,  I believe),  and  civic  and  social 
responsibilities  are  listed  by  practically  all, 
and,  in  one  case  at  least,  a woman  member  of 
the  class  not  only  carries  full  college  teaching, 
but  maintains  a home  and  cares  for  two 
adopted  children.  And  so  it  goes,  in  true  Ober- 
lin  fashion. 

No  millionaires  are  reported  as  this  Maga- 
zine goes  to  press,  but  good  substantial  busi- 
ness men,  in  the  steel  industry,  in  insurance, 
in  general  manufacturing,  et  cetera.  None,  so 
far  as  is  known,  are  at  present  in  jail  or  fu- 
gitives from  justice.  One,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
in  the  Legislature,  but  as  his  record  is  other- 
wise honorable,  he  has  been  pardoned  for 
that. 

Such  is  1900.  Come  back  at  Commencement 
and  “look  ’em  over.” 


Note.s  ox  Cl.\.s,s  of  1900 

Arthur  J.  Harvey  and  Martha  Miller  Harvey 
were  in  Oberlin  recently — far  away  from  their 
regular  place  of  residence  in  Porto  Rico — to 
make  inquiries  concerning  a suitable  prepar- 
atory school  for  their  son.  Of  course,  when 
he  gets  through  his  preliminary  work,  he  will 
come  to  Oberlin. 

Rev.  E.  A.  King,  T.  ’00,  is  pastor  of  a very 
unique  and  effective  community  church  at 
Miami  Beach,  where  he  spends  a summer  every 
winter  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  Florida. 

A.  C.  Brightman  continues  as  Professor  of 
Law  in  Western  Reserve  Law  School.  He  also 
does  editorial  work  and  is  a contributor  of 
artic’es  for  the  Ohio  Law  Reporter. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Fischer  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Chicago. 

Lora  D.  Fowler  gives  her  occupation  as 
■’farmer.”  She  is  located  at  Niles,  Michigan, 
thorouglily  successful  and  happy  In  her  chosen 
occuiiation. 


Willo  Hanby  Grant  combines  her  home  re- 
sponsibilities with  numerous  official  positions 
in  social  and  charitable  work  of  local  impor- 
tance at  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Professor  George  C.  Hastings’  work  in  the 
Conservatory  is  well  known.  This  year,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  spare  the  time  for  an  im- 
portant surgical  operation  from  which  his 
friends  are  rejoicing  that  he  is  now  making 
rapid  recovery. 

Carl  R.  Kimball,  who  strayed  away  from  the 
narrow  path  of  legitimate  business  to  be  an 
Ohio  legislator,  who  starred  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  when  Ohio  approved  the  Volstead  Act 
and  gave  suffrage  to  women,  is  now  once  more 
combining  the  occupations  of  banker,  merchant 
and  leading  citizen  in  Madison,  Ohio. 

Rev.  William  Allen  Knight,  T.  ’00,  finds  the 
atmosphere  of  beautiful  Framingham,  Mass., 
congenial  for  his  work  as  an  editorial  writer 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  for  the  authorship 
of  his  stimulating  and  inspiring  books.  In- 
cidentally, or,  perhaps,  primarily,  he  is  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Framingham. 

A.  L.  Morgan  continues  his  professional 
career  as  a teacher  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. 

Frances  Bowen  Myatt  is  chairman  of  the 
second  district  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  She  still  resides  at  Maquo- 
keta,  la. 

Carl  Wilmot  Peirce  has  gained  distinction 
as  an  Open  Hearth  superintendent.  He  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Open  Hearth  department  of 
the  Mansfield  Sheet  & Tin  Plate  Company,  at 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Irving  D.  Scott,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  a member  of  the 
American  Geological  Society  and  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science. 
He  indulges  in  touring  and  camp’ng. 

Rev.  Ruel  W.  Roberts  is  an  amateur  astron- 
omer of  some  note,  which  avocation  he  fol- 
lows in  addition  to  his  work  as  a Congrega- 
tional minister.  He  is  located  at  Oakland,  la. 

De  Forest  Roe  is  superintendent  of  the  roll- 
ing mills  in  the  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 
Peoria,  III. 

Robert  D.  Rose  has  graduated-  from  teach'ng 
and  other  occu])atinns,  and  is  now  a farmer 
near  Conneaiit,  Ohio.  He  finds  time  for  serv- 
ice on  boards  of  education  and  as  an  officer  in 
his  local  chiircli. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Walter  T.  Dunmore,  ’00 

A.  C.  Brightman,  ’00 


Walter  T.  Dunmore,  Oberlin  College,  1900, 
Dean  of  Western  Reserve  University  Law 
School,  spent  his  boyhood  days  and  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  of  that  town 
in  1895. 

One  year  after  groduating  from  high  school, 
Dunmore  entered  upon  his  course  of  study  at 
Oberlin  classed  "senior 
cad.”  By  carrying 
several  extra  hours 
work  each  semester, 
the  five  years  work 
was  completed  in  four 
years  without  going  to 
summer  school.  In  col- 
lege, as  in  high  school, 

Dunmore  was  so  bash- 
ful and  retiring  that  it 
was  not  until  after  he 
had  been  in  college 
for  several  years  that 
his  unusual  ability  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

In  his  senior  * ear  he 
made  the  Intercolleg- 
iate Debating  team  and 
was  easily  the  best 
man  on  that  winning 
team.  From  that  time 
on  his  ability  was  rec- 
ognized and  he  became 
much  better  known  to 
the  student  body. 

After  graduating  from  college  in  1900,  Dun- 
more  returned  to  Norwalk  where  the  judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  placed  him  in  charge  of 
the  Probate  Office.  He  remained  in  this  po- 
sition for  two  years,  spending  much  of  his 
spare  time  in  the  study  of  law.  In  1902  he 
entered  Western  Reserve  University  Law 
School,  from  which  school  he  graduated  in 
1901,  having  completed  the  three  year  course 
in  two  years.  It  was  during  his  law  school 
course  that  he  first  met  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson, 
who  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, taught  a course  at  the  Law  School. 
It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Johnson  that  Dunmore  was  persuaded,  after 
engaging  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law  for 


one  year,  to  become  a full-time  resident  teach- 
er in  the  Law  School.  During  this  same  year 
Duumore  married  Miss  Mabel  Curtis,  ex-1902. 

When  Dunmore  entered  upon  his  teaching 
career,  he  was  the  only  full-time,  resident 
teacher  in  the  school,  as  even  the  Dean  was 
a practicing  lawyer  who  gave  only  part  of 
his  time  to  teaching.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Law 
School  were  a certifi- 
cate of  good  moral 
character  (never  hard 
to  comply  with)  and  a 
high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the 
school  was  126. 

During  the  first  year 
of  his  teaching  Dun- 
more received  his  A.M. 
from  Oberlin  College. 
His  thesis,  entitled 
“Ship  Subsidies,”  was 
published  in  book  form. 
Within  a year  this  book 
won  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  prize  as  an 
economic  study.  The 
book  remained  author- 
ity on  ship  subsidies 
for  many  years  after 
its  publication. 

In  1907  Dunmore 
was  given  the  rank  of 
full  professor  at  Western  Reserve  university 
Law  School,  and  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  33,  be- 
came Dean  of  The  Law  School,  which  position 
he  has  held  since  held.  When  Dunmore  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Dean,  the  entrance 
requirements  of  (he  school  were  still  a cer- 
terficate  of  good  moral  character  and  a high 
school  diploma.  The  student  body  numbered 
135,  while  the  number  of  resident  teachers 
had  increased  from  one  to  three. 

It  was  characteristic  of  (he  new  dean  that 
he  immediately  foresaw  that  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  law  school  must  either  be 
raised  or  else  the  school  must  occupy  the  same 
plane  with  the  night  law  schools  and  compete 
with  them.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  year 
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of  Kis  deanship,  with  the  staunch  support  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  who  was  both  a member  of 
the  faculty  and  a trustee,  and  with  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  faculty,  not  secured,  how- 
ever without  the  expression  of  many  doubts 
and  misgivings,  the  trustees  were  persuaded 
to  put  the  school  upon  a graduate  basis.  At 
that  time  the  only  Law  School  in  the  United 
States  with  as  high  a standard  of  admission 
was  Harvard  Law  School. 

During  these  last  fourteen  years  under  Dun- 
more's  leadership,  not  on'y  has  the  enrollment 
of  the  school  nearly  doubled  but  because  of  its 
high  standards  of  scholarship  the  school  easily 
ranks  among  the  first  half  dozen  in  the  United 
States.  Neither  is  it  purely  a local  school. 
During  the  school  year  1923-24,  the  student 
body  represented  fifty-seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Dunmore  is  a typical  Oberlinite  in  the  em- 
phasis which  he  places  upon  service  both  to 
the  community  at  large  and  to  individuals. 
Many  times  I have  heard  him  say,  and  I know 
it  to  be  no  exaggeration,  that  he  had  given 
away  enough  legal  advice  to  make  him  well-to- 
do  had  he  rendered  a reasonable  charge  for  it. 
The  objects  of  this  gratuitous  advice  range  all 
the  way  from  practicing  lawyers  with  intricate 
problems,  seeking  expert  counsel,  to  humble 
citizens  who  need  the  service  of  a lawyer  but 
who  feel  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  hire 
one.  No  one  is  ever  turned  away.  Likewise 
his  office  door  is  always  open  to  the  students, 
who  seek  his  advice  on  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions and  problems.  Several  times  I have 
known  him  to  spend  the  better  part  of  an 
afternoon  laboring  with  a student  trying  to 
convince  him  of  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
pursue.  Personal  satisfaction  and  the  sincere 
affection  of  the  entire  student  body  are  his 
only  recompense  in  return  for  these  services. 

A mere  list  of  the  civic  organizations  of 
which  he  is  a member  and  to  which  he  has 
given  a great  amount  of  his  time  and  effort, 
will  reveal  the  extent  of  his  services  to  the 
community  at  large.  These  organizations  in- 
clude membership  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the 
chairman.ship  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
chairmanship  for  several  years  of  the  Civic 
Committee  of  the  Federated  Churches  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  Each 


week  the  executive  committee  of  this  latter 
society  meet  and  spend  several  hours  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  deserving  poor  who 
are  in  trouble  and  are  unable  to  pay  for  legal 
advice. 

At  the  age  of  forty-seven,  I feel  certain  that 
it  has  been  given  to  Dunmore  to  accomplish 
more  than  most  men  accomplish  in  a life  time. 
Let  us  leave  Dean  Dunmore  happy  in  the 
thought  that  his  law  school,  the  main  object 
of  his  life  work,  largely  through  his  influence 
and  guidance,  is  making  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  present  than  in  the  past,  and  that  he 
himself  is  rendering  a real  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  turning  out  better  lawyers  and  law- 
yers influenced  by  his  idealism. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ITINERARY 
President  King  gave  an  address  in  Cleve- 
land during  December  at  a Forum  meeting  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  His  subject  was 
“The  'Way  into  the  Great  Values  of  Life.”  On 
January  7,  he  talked  to  the  'Women’s  Civic 
Club  of  Cleveland  Heights  on  “Reverence  for 
Childhood.”  January  8,  9,  and  10  he  attended, 
in  Chicago,  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  Presidents  of  Colleges 
having  Congregational  Affiliations.  January  12 
he  gave  an  address  before  the  Ministers’  Meet- 
ing in  Cleveland.  He  attended  a meeting  in 
Cleveland  January  20  under  the  auspices  of 
Fellowship  for  Christian  Social  Order,  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Arnold  Wolfers  of  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Association  offers  the 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellowship  of  ?500 
for  graduate  study  for  the  year  1925-26  to  the 
members  of  L.  L.  S.  Application  for  the  Fel- 
lowship should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Awarding  Committee,  Professor  C.  G. 
Rogers,  378  Reamer  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  who 
will  furnish  blanks  and  information  as  to  the 
conditions  necessary.  It  is  important  that  the 
blanks,  properly  tilled  out,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  by  April  1st. 

The  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund  of  $300  is 
available  for  any  self-supporting  woman  who 
can  qualify.  Api)lications  should  be  made  to 
Professor  C.  G.  Rogers,  378  Reamer  Place, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  by  April  1st. 
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W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00 


Long  years  ago  Montesquieu,  French  jurist 
ami  political  philosopher,  attributed  great  im- 
portance to  the  influence  o£  climate  upon  the 
destiny  of  men  and  nations.  Perhaps  this  in- 
fluence may  explain  the  early  precocity  and 
rapid  progress  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1900.  He  hails 
from  St.  Louis,  and  it  may  be  that  the  warmer 
climate  in  which  he 
spent  his  youth  made 
him  ripen  faster.  At 
any  rate,  when  W.  F. 

Bohn  reached  Oberlin 
in  ’97,  his  intellectual 
machinery  was  already 
in  smooth  and  rapid 
motion.  It  continued 
to  function  with  celer- 
ity, so  that  a four 
years’  college  course 
was  accomplished  in 
three  years  without 
ruffling  the  serenity  of 
the  genial  smile  which 
has  always  character- 
ized him. 

Then  followed  a 
course  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology, 
which  had  a shorter 
title  in  those  days. 

This  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  two  years  of 
service  as  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  the 
home  mission  field.  Perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant event  of  these  two  years  was  his  marriage 
in  1901  to  Eva  Beardsley,  who  inherited  and 
has  improved  by  constant  use,  among  other 
qualities,  a sprightly  wit,  and  a cheerful  out- 
look upon  life. 

Somehow  the  young  B.D.,  when  he  ceased 
to  be  a theologian  in  1905,  could  not  be  spared 
from  Oberlin.  Oberlin  College  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  President  King  needed  skilled 
assistance,  which  should  tree  more  of  his 
time  tor  the  urgent  duties  of  his  offlce.  FVed 
Bohn  became  his  Secretary,  one  of  his  duties 
being  to  keep  the  students  in  President  King’s 
courses  busy  when  the  President  was  called 
away.  The  next  year  Mr.  Bohn  (for  I sup- 


pose that  I should  not  call  him  Fred  in  print, 
and  to  apply  the  term  Dr.  Bohn  to  the  period 
under  consideration  would  be  to  get  ahead  of 
my  story),  Mr.  Bohn,  then,  became  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  1913,  finding  innumera- 
ble opportunities  to  assist  alumni  and  stu- 
dents, and  gradually  acquiring  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  alumni 
which  has  been  so  valu- 
able to  the  College.  In- 
cidentally, he  received 
the  A.M.  degree  in  1908. 

When  Mr.  Whiting 
AVilliams,  Assistant  to 
the  President,  resigned 
his  offlce  in  1913,  Mr. 
Bohn’s  personal  quali- 
ties, his  knowledge  of 
the  -work  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s offlce,  his  contact 
with  the  alumni  and 
the  practical  problems 
of  life  and  education 
in  his  frequent  service 
as  supply  pastor,  all 
marked  him  as  the 
logical  successor  to 
Mr.  Williams.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made 
in  December,  1913,  and 
carried  with  it  rank  as 
Professor  and  member- 
ship in  the  Prudential 
Committee. 

What  is  involved  in  this  appointment  may 
be  best  expressed  in  a passage  quoted  from  the 
By-Laws  of  the  College:  "The  Assistant  to 

the  President  . . . shall  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  strengthening  and  developing  the 
College  on  every  side:  he  shall  be  especially 
charged,  in  consultation  with  the  President, 
with  the  work  of  maintaining  and  enlarging 
the  friendly  and  supporting  constituency  of 
the  College  and  of  increasing  its  material  re- 
sources. He  shall  particularly  seek  to  make 
close  and  helpful  the  relation  between  the 
College  and  its  alumni  and  former  students, 
etc.  ...” 

A task  of  this  character  and  magnitude  is 
a rather  heavy  responsibility.  The  evidence 
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that  this  responsibility  has  been  carried  with 
conspicuous  success  is  found  in  the  improved 
reiation  of  College  and  alumni,  a result  to 
which  have  largely  contributed  Mr.  Bohn’s 
carclul  pianning,  his  ability  to  keep  the  right 
touch  with  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of 
life,  his  executive  skiil,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  interests  of  the  College.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  as  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Associa- 
tion, as  member  of  important  College  commit- 
tees, in  constant  effort  to  make  and  retain 
friends  for  College  and  to  interest  prospective 
donors:  and,  most  recently,  as  a significant 
factor  in  the  nation-wide  drive  for  increased 
endowment,  Mr.  Bohn  has  met  the  various 
tasks  and  problems  which  fell  to  him  in  a 
way  to  arouse  pride  in  his  achievements  on 
the  part  of  his  classmates,  and  of  all  who 
know  what  has  been  done. 

Recognition  of  his  ability  is  not  confined  to 
the  Oberlin  community.  He  received  in  1921 
from  Bates  Coilege  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  And  he  is  known  by  Col- 
lege administrators  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  so  true  that  for  a long  time  offers  which 
would  certainly  tempt  most  of  us  have  been 


regularly  declined  by  Dr.  Bohn  as  a part  of 
the  day’s  work.  His  high  ideals  of  adminis- 
trative methods,  Christian  education,  Chris- 
tian citizenship  and  everyday  living  have  been 
shown,  not  only  in  loyal  fellowship  and  friend- 
ship with  his  associates,  in  disinterested  serv- 
ice in  church  and  community,  and  in  kindly 
and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  all. 

The  class  of  1900  has  always  found  him  in- 
terested and  helpful  in  everything  relating  to 
our  post-college  activities,  a source  of  ideas 
and  of  executive  energy  in  carrying  out  any 
plan.  The  community  has  always  found  him 
willing  to  do  his  part  and  more  in  advancing 
anything  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  College  has  always  found  him  de- 
voted to  its  ideals  and  interests,  and  able  to 
second  President  King  most  effectively  in  pro- 
jecting and  executing  far-sighted  measures  for 
our  progress.  When  the  whole  story  is  told, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  had  a most  signifi- 
cant part  in  Oberlin’s  evolution  of  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

The  class  of  1900  gives  “Nine  Rahs’’  and  a 
“Hi-O-Hi”  for  Fred  Bohn,  and  knows  that  its 
enthusiasm  is  shared  by  the  whole  Oberlin 
community. 


Carl  Russell  Kimball,  ’00 

Paul  Harlan  Metcalf,  ’89 


Carl  Russell  Kimball  was  born  in  Madison, 
Lake  county,  Ohio,  July  3,  1876.  He  repre- 
sents the  fourth  generation  of  the  Kimball 
family  in  Madison — a typical.  New  England, 
Western  Reserve  family,  noted  for  honesty, 
friendliness  and  common  sense,  consistently 
loyal  to  God,  to  the  Congregational  Chnrch, 
and  to  the  Republican  party. 

His  grand-father,  General  Abel  Kimball,  ar- 
rived in  Madison  Township  in  1812  and  with 
his  father,  Lemuel  Kimball,  Carl’s  great  grand- 
father, took  up  seven  hundred  (700)  acres  of 
land.  General  Kimball  was  in  the  act  of  fell- 
ing a mulberry  tree  on  September  10,  1813, 
when  the  rolling  thunder  of  Perry’s  guns 
stopped  all  farm  work  in  this  region.  The 
message— “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours” — brought  great  rejoicing  and  relief 
from  fear  of  the  Indians  the  English  had 
threatened  to  let  loose.  The  stump  of  that 
mulberry  tree  still  rests  in  the  attic  of  the 
Kimball  homestead. 


The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Madi- 
son was  organized  in  1814  in  Lemuel  Kimball’s 
log  house  and  he  and  Polly  Kimball,  his  wife, 
were  among  the  nine  charter  members.  Carl 
Kimball’s  father,  Lemuel  H.  Kimball,  was 
twice  mayor  of  Madison  and  helped  organize 
the  Exchange  bank.  He  was  educated,  he 
used  to  say,  “In  the  East,”  being  a graduate  of 
the  famous  Austinburg  Academy,  which  sent 
many  a keen,  well-prepared  student  to  Ober- 
lin. You  will  find  Carl’s  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Nash  Kimball,  perfectly  described  in  Proverbs, 
the  31st  chapter,  verses  10  to  31.  MTiat  more 
can  be  said? 

Having  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
the  Madison  High  School,  then  under  the  sup- 
erintendency of  his  big  brother,  Homer  Nash 
Kimball,  “our  hero”  entered  the  junior  year  in 
the  Oberlin  Academy  in  1891  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1900.  He  was  ]iresident 
of  his  class  in  the  junior  year.  He  played 
left  field  on  the  varsity  baseball  team  three 
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years,  1898,  1899  and  1900,  made  the  class 
team  in  football,  but  did  not  go  out  for  the 
varsity.  He  sang  in  the  Second  church  choir 
and  in  the  Musical  Union,  and  was  three 
years  a second  tenor  in  the  Glee  Club.  He 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  gymnasium 
work  except  in  the  winter  term  of  1899,  when 
the  Dean  advised  him  that  he  had  twenty-one 
hours  of  gj'in  to  make  up  before  the  end  of 
the  term  — otherwise  he  could  not  play  on  the 
ball  team  the  following  spring.  "Slats”  and 
his  friends  almost  lived  at  that  old  barn  of  a 
gym  many  a day  and  evening  thereafter, 
only  leaving  for  classes  and  an  occasional  fried 
veal  sandwich  at  Hobbs.  Carpenter’s  Court 
was  a favorite  short  cut  to  the  pie  shop. 
Crime  waves  were  unknown  in  those  days  but 
a couple  of  desperate  hold-ups  were  staged  in 
Carpenters'  Court  in  which  Carl  Kimball, 
Burns  Smythe,  Joe  Merriam,  Dick  Jones,  and 
Charles  McMillan  were  mysteriously  impli- 
cated. Blank  cartridges  are  noisy.  Dick  Jones 
was  startled  to  say  the  least  and  they  say  he 
reached  home  first,  though  "Slats”  has  by  far 
the  longer  legs.  Indeed,  his  legs  remind  one 
of  those  of  another  well-known  varsity  man 
who  played  first  base  in  the  ancient  days  and 
of  whom  a mock  program  said: 

"Ern  Matter  at  a single  pace 
Extends  from  first  to  second  base.” 

Anyway,  Kimball's  legs  are  long  enough.  It 
required  a tall  man  with  a keen  sense  of  beauty 
to  put  the  sign  on  the  Severance  House — 
"This  is  not  a Station  stop.”  The  Kimballs 
had  the  reputation  of  not  being  “the  marrying 
kind  ’ but  Carl  Kimball  showed  his  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful  again  when  he  chose  for  his 
wife  an  Oberlin  girl,  Ethel  F.  Sutton.  They 
were  married  in  1903.  Mrs.  Kimball,  like  her 
husband  has  remarkable  ability  in  many  lines. 
She  is  a genuine  musician,  whose  work  at  the 
piano,  on  the  pipe  organ  and  as  a teacher 
is  an  inspiration  and  an  incentive  to  the  whole 
region.  With  her  help  the  Madison  Glee  Club, 
twenty-five  young  men,  often  called  The  Kim- 
ball Glee  Club,  which  Carl  Kimball  has  di- 
rected tor  years,  has  built  up  a reputation  most 
enviable.  Year  after  year  they  give  their  time 
in  grilling  practice  and  in  public  appearances. 
They  have  sung  for  every  church  and  every 
worthwhile  enterprise  from  Liberty  loans  to 
pianos  for  the  library  and  the  new  high  school. 
They  give  a great  variety  of  entertainments. 


sacred  concerts  and  minstrel  shows.  They 
brighten  the  hearts  of  scores  of  "shut-ins”  with 
Christmas  carols  every  year.  They  have 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  community  pur- 
poses and  not  a red  cent  tor  themselves. 
Through  it  all  the  Glee  club  reflects  and  ra- 
diates the  contageous,  invincible  good-will  of 
Carl  and  Ethel  Kimball. 

With  his  older  brother,  Abel,  Carl  Kimball 
went  into  the  hardware  business  in  1902.  He 
is  now  cashier  of  the  Exchange  bank  of  Mad- 
ison. The  Ohio  Legislative  History,  1913-17, 
says  of  him,  “He  is  married  and  a Mason.” 
He  has  served  for  years  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Madison  Village,  as  township  clerk 
and  as  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He 
represented  Lake  county  in  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives  for  six  years.  In  the  81st, 
82nd,  and  83rd  General  Assemblies,  acting  as 
speaker  of  the  House  in  the  third  term,  he 
won  the  hearty  respect  and  confidence  of  men 
of  all  parties.  He  was  firm  and  courteous,  dis- 
criminating and  just  in  all  his  decisions.  Ohio 
and  America  need  such  men  in  public  life 
today  as  never  before.  In  his  two  years  as 
speaker  of  the  House  he  wili  always  re- 
member with  gratification  his  privilege  of 
signing  Ohio’s  ratification  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kimball  is  well-known  in  Congi'egational 
church  circles  throughout  the  state,  having 
represented  Plymouth  Rock  Association  (Lake 
and  Geauga  counties)  at  National  Council 
meetings.  He  sings  in  the  choir,  teaches  a 
men’s  Bible  class  and  has  acted  as  trustee  and 
deacon  in  the  church.  He  has  sustained  and 
added  to  the  historic  record  of  the  Kimball 
family  for  honesty,  friendliness  and  good 
sense.  He  is  consistently  loyal  to  home  and 
family,  to  Christ  and  the  church,  and  to  the 
Cr.  O.  P. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Driehurst  (Mary  Darst,  ’15),  106 
East  Elmwood  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  help- 
ing to  earn  her  2-8-5  by  selling  a cross-word 
puzzle  of  Oberlin  words  and  printed  in  Oberlin 
colors.  A dozen  copies  of  this  puzzle  sell  for 
seventy-five  cents.  There  are  special  prices 
for  orders  of  a hundred.  These  are  suitable 
for  Oberlin  parties  and  Alumni  meetings. 
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Jessie  Miller  Edgerton,  ’00 

Miss  Emily  Sinclair,  ’00 


WHiere  is  the  typical  Oberiin  woman?  The 
question  entices  one,  intrigues  one.  Eoubt- 
less  she  has  many  outward  forms,  fitted  to 
humble  life  or  brilliant  achievement.  Be- 
neath superficial  differences  among  your 
Oberiin  sisters,  what  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  do  you  find?  Has  training  counted? 
What  of  vision?  Has  it  held?  That  Jessie 
Miller  Edgerton  is  more  the  norm  or  type 
than  many  another  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  say. 

And  yet — 

We  all  loved  Jessie’s 
quietly  radiant  way  in  old 
college  days.  She  was  no 
variable  star.  Fixed  was 
her  heart,  firm  was  her  in- 
telligence, ready  was  her 
will  to  the  common  need. 

Twenty-five  years  have 
but  emphasized  these  qual- 
ities, and  given  them  a 
wider  scope. 

If  she  ever  taught  as 
did  most  women  graduates 
of  her  time,  we  have  long 
since  forgotten  it.  From 
her  earliest  college  days 
it  was  foreordained, 
through  the  connivance  of 
an  honored  class-mate  that 
she  should  become  Mrs. 

Howard  Edgerton.  Without  children  of  their 
own,  the  Edgerton’s  home  in  Cadillac,  Michi- 
gan, is  a center  for  youthful  gaiety.  Nephews, 
and  out.  In  summer  Mrs.  Edgerton's  car, 
known  as  the  “Kiddie-Car,”  dqily  bears  eight 
or  ten  happy  children  to  the  swimming  beach 
of  fortunate  Cadillac.  A friendly  life  where 
the  maternal  instinct  seeks  generous  outlet: 
is  this  possibly  typical  among  Oberiin  women? 

The  church  finds  Mrs.  Edgerton  “a  prime 
mover  in  much  of  its  life.”  She  serves  as 
president  of  the  Aid  Society  and  as  Assistant 
Superintendant  of  the  Sunday  School,  in  which 
her  young  woman’s  class  has  a record  of  many 
years.  She  organized  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Cadillac  and  is  now  serving  her  second  term  as 
president. 


It  seems  that  nothing  philanthropic,  social, 
or  civic  can  go  forward  without  her.  The  local 
chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  must  have  her  for  its 
treasurer.  The  Woman’s  club  has  claimed  her 
for  two  years  as  president.  The  Red  Cross 
uses  her  on  its  executive  board.  She  appears 
as  chairman  of  the  city  Committee  on  Better 
Films.  The  school  Board,  on  which  she  is 
serving  a second  term,  counts  her  as  one  of 
its  strongest  members.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  steadily  visits  the 
schools,  and  that  she  is  on 
the  building  committee. 
Truly  a remarkable  record 
of  readiness  to  be  used  for 
the  common  good, — is  it 
perhaps  that  “struggle  for 
the  life  of  others”  that 
Drummond  taught  us  in 
our  youth  to  Identity  with 
the  maternal  instinct?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
Mrs.  Edgerton’s  trained 
intelligence  and  “other- 
ism”  is  appreciated  by  her 
fellow  citizens,  or  by  her 
loved  parents.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Miller,  whose 
recent  golden  wedding, 
richly  observed,  brought 
expression  of  the  affection 
of  the  community  lor  the  family  ideals,  “fine 
and  true,  both  in  private  life  and  in  public 
activities.” 

Alumni  who  read  this, — what  is  typical  of 
Oberiin  women?  Is  it  perhaps  a moderate  in- 
herited culture  which  valued  a trained  m'.nd, 
an  honest  purpose,  a faith  in  unseen  values, 
and  let  us  believe  that  love  that  “seeketh  not 
its  own?”  If  indeed  our  college  days  did  not 
create  this  cu'ture  for  us,  can  one  of  us  ques- 
tion, after  twenty-five  years,  the  moulding  in- 
fluence of  those  college  days?  Is  it  also  typi- 
cal that  these  later  years  have  deepened  that 
culture  to  the  enrichment  of  many  a commu- 
nity? What  of  our  training?  Has  it  counted? 
What  of  vision?  Has  it  held? 

Recent  college  generations  have  increased 
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the  number  of  alumnae  of  great  professional 
distinction,  business  achievement,  creative 
power,  learning.  More  and  more  this  should 
he  so  as  the  world  offers  women  ever  more 
varied  opportunity.  My  eagerness  for  such 
achievement  among  Oberlin  women  is  un- 
stinted. Still  Oberlin  women  will  include  the 
type  I have  drawn,  and  in  a sense  this  type  will 


leaven  and  enrich  the  lump.  Later  classes  will 
love  such  members  as  the  class  of  1900  loves 
Jessie  Miller  Edgerton  and  others  of  the  class, 
who  have  similar  enduring  qualities.  For  a 
“type”  may  share  her  honors,  and  indeed  they 
may  he  widely  shared  among  the  “ Naughty- 
naughters.” 


Psychology  Applied  to  College  Problems 


Recent  years  have  seen  a great  development 
of  methods  of  testing  and  estimating  the  indi- 
vidual. The  purpose  of  this  analysis  has  been 
to  place  the  individual  properly  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  industry,  and  in  society. 
The  earlier  work  with  the  Binet-Simon  tests 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  sort  of 
“intelligence”  exercised  in  school;  the  stand- 
ardization of  these  tests  was  followed  by  an 
immense  amount  of  work  on  the  problem  of 
gauging  the  capacity  of  the  person  older  than 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  psychological 
testing  conducted  in  the  army  popularized  the 
enterprise  and  furnished  enthusiastic  support- 
ers, good  and  bad.  for  the  project  of  grading 
people  for  high  school  and  for  college,  and  for 
the  various  occupations.  All  sorts  of  general 
and  special  tests  have  been  developed  with 
varying  results.  There  are  tests  of  capacity 
lor  certain  occupations,  tests  of  attainment  in 
certain  occupations,  tests  tor  entrance  to  the 
primary  grades,  and  tests  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  the  candidate  lor  col- 
lege. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  be  a development 
of  psychological  tests  and  methods  of  estima- 
tion lor  the  handling  of  the  various  problems 
of  college  students,  and  that  the  use  of  what- 
ever information  can  be  gathered  about  the 
various  vocations  should  be  emphasized  with 
college  students. 

The  claims  of  some  enthusiasts  have  not 
been  justified;  there  has  been  a temptation  to 
quackery.  Many  of  the  strictures  on  the 
claims  of  interested  per.sons  are  justified.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  a detailed  grading  of 
students  as  to  their  ability  to  do  college  work; 
only  a general  classification  of  the  students  is 
possible.  It  is  a piece  of  charlatanism  to  give 
a “profile  chart” — for  a substantial  fee — set- 
ting forth  the  supposed  abilities  of  a boy  or  a 
girl  with  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  call- 
ing to  be  followed.  At  present  the  only  defin- 
ite advice  that  can  be  given  as  to  choice  of 


calling  takes  the  form  of  saying  whether  or 
not  the  given  student  is  fitted  for  a chosen 
occupation;  it  is  impossible  to  choose  an  oc- 
cupation for  him. 

Although  the  need  is  very  obvious,  the 
development  of  tests  for  “general  ability” 
or  for  school  ability  has  not  proved  easy. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  well  defined  and 
special  gilts  like  those  of  the  musician,  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  say  with  any  confidence 
that  a given  student  has  a certain  amount  of 
musical  talent;  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  show  that  he  has  or  has  not  certain  essen- 
tials for  musical  study. 

The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  or  so 
has  shown  that  the  important  thing  is  careful 
and  scientific  study  of  so  important  a prob- 
lem. It  should  be  possible  to  construct  tests 
and  to  collect  estimates  which  will  grade  the 
student  as  to  his  ability  to  do  college  work 
and  which  will  be  definitive  in  assigning  him 
to  certain  sections  in  a particular  study.  It 
should  be  possible  in  certain  callings  like  mu- 
sic to  make  some  definite  prophecy  of  abili- 
ties. While  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  assign  a person  to  a certain  occupation, 
we  may  hope  to  formulate  the  interests  and 
capacities  which  a given  occupation  demands. 
But  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  out  of 
hand;  the  making  and  scoring  of  tests  for 
such  purposes  has  proved  unexpectedly  diffl- 
cult,  and  it  will  take  the  combined  effort  of 
the  psychologists  of  the  country  to  produce 
an  efficient  system  of  tests  and  estimates.  It 
is  easy  to  give  tests;  it  is  another  matter  to 
make  them  adequate  and  to  know  what  they 
mean.  Only  a careful  study  of  the  success  of 
the  individual  after  testing  will  give  real  data 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  test.  And  that  re- 
quires organization,  persistence,  and  time. 
Testing  and  csli7nation  of  students  at  Ohertin 

During  the  past  six  years  a series  of  tests 
have  been  given  to  the  freshmen  and  seniors. 
One  section  of  the  test  has  been  chosen  from 
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material  standardized  in  other  schools  and 
used  in  a number  o!  other  institutions.  With 
the  results  of  this  part  of  the  test  it  is  possi- 
ble to  compare  the  Oberlin  students  with  those 
of  other  schools  and  to  establish  general 
ratings. 

The  other  half  of  the  test  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  laboratory  here  to  meet  special 
problems.  Tests  which  have  seemed  worth 
development  have  been  tried,  and  in  partic- 
ular a series  has  been  constructed  to  bear  on 
the  ability  to  write  English.  One  of  the  im- 
portant local  problems  is  the  selection  of  the 
freshmen  who  need  special  work  in  English 
composition  because  of  inaptitude  or  of  poor 
training.  It  would  be  au  advantage  to  every 
one  if  these  students  could  be  assigned  to  their 
special  work  w'ithin  the  first  week  of  the  year. 
There  are  several  studies  in  which  differen- 
tiation of  the  students  would  be  important  and 
may  be  considered  as  soon  as  the  problem  of 
English  composition  is  adequately  handled. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  scores  of  the 
seniors  could  be  compared  with  their  scores 
as  freshniou;  and  each  year  of  course  a com- 
parison of  the  records  of  the  freshmen  and  of 
the  seniors  can  be  made  with  the  same  test. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  note  the  difference 
made  by  the  three  years  of  college  work  and 
growth,  so  far  as  the  tests  measure  it.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  just  what  one  may  ex- 
pect of  a college  course.  Just  what  improve- 
ment does  it  bring  in  the  case  of  our  better 
students?  In  the  end  the  tests  should  answer 
that  question. 

Some  of  the  more  important  traits  of  our 
students  cannot  be  determined  by  tests.  We 
must  depend  on  people  who  know  them  for 
estimates  of  personal  address,  drive,  reliabil- 
ity, etc.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  get  such 
estimates  in  rather  general  terms  from  their 
teachers  and  fellows.  At  Oberlin  a very  de- 
cided advance  has  been  made  recently  in  get- 
ting these  estimates  in  terms  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  student  in  the  subject  which  the 
teacher  handles.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  departments  a questionnaire  has  l)een 
formulated  for  each  type  of  college  work  so 
that  the  teacher  passes  on  the  student’s  accu- 
racy or  reliability  or  scholarship  in  terms  of 
the  actual  things  the  student  does  in  that  field. 
Methods  of  careful  comt)arison  and  combina- 
tion have  been  developed.  We  are  coming  to 
something  like  a “job-analysis”  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  we  gather  a series  of 


judgments  of  each  student  in  terms  of  the  job 
he  does  tor  each  department. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  and  of  these  care- 
fully organized  estimates  of  the  student’s  per- 
sonal qualities,  are  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments  for  use  in  recommending  the 
students  for  position.  They  are  also  valuable 
in  directing  the  students  who  do  graduate 
work,  and  in  placing  them  in  graduate  schools.. 
The  students  themselves  are  given  some  idea 
of  their  individual  standings,  of  the  types  of 
thing  in  which  they  do  well  or  ill.  The  teach- 
ers and  administrative  officers  consult  the  rec- 
ords constantly  in  dealing  with  unusual  cases. 

With  the  methods  developed  of  handling  cor- 
relations such  tests  and  estimates  make  it  pos- 
sible to  study  the  comparative  achievement, 
and  ability  of  a student  in  different  fields,  to 
guage  the  average  ability  of  those  choosing 
a given  calling.  Such  studies  are  important 
for  they  show  the  relations  of  certain  capaci- 
ties to  each  other,  the  relative  value  of  certain 
tests,  and  the  relation  of  the  tests  to  practical 
capacities. 

Vocational  information 

There  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  colleges 
must  take  more  responsibility  for  the  intelli- 
gent choice  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  the- 
college  student.  The  college  is  the  place  where 
many  of  the  students  decide  what  they  mean 
to  do,  and  the  place  where  all  of  them  ought 
to  subject  their  choice  to  careful  scrutiny  in 
the  light  of  growing  interests  and  revealed  ca- 
pacities'. The  great  difficulty  is  that  a college 
student  cannot  know  by  intuition  what  a par- 
ticular calling  involves.  He  may  be  interested 
in  it,  he  may  be  bending  his  elections  toward 
it,  but  he  does  not  know  what  demands  it 
makes,  what  training  is  essential,  what  its 
rewards  should  be.  And  a college  teacher  can- 
not know  by  intuition  what  a particular  call- 
ing involves;  though  it  may  be  closely  related 
to  his  own  theoretical  work.  A college  student 
is  always  in  need  of  a body  of  information 
which  is  kept  carefully  revised  to  give  him  the 
facts  about  the  vocations  open  to  him.  This 
will  change  with  changing  conditions  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  Ijc  reduced  to  print,  unless 
completely  revised  every  year  or  so.  To  col- 
lect and  revise  such  a corpus  requires  time 
and  thouglit  and  a familiarity  with  the 
sources  of  information.  And  in  some  cases 
actual  field  work  must  he  done  if  the  college 
is  to  have  adequate  rejiorts.  As  tar  as  possi- 
ble the  department  is  furnishing  such  infer- 
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mation:  but  it  is  handicapped  for  lack  of 

time,  of  help,  and  of  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  a 
psychologist  can  do  is  to  point  out  to  the 
student  the  type  of  interests  and  the  kind 
of  capacities  demanded  by  a given  calling  in 
its  present  form;  many  of  the  traditional  no- 
tions of  what  is  demanded  of  a lawyer,  an 
engineer,  or  a teacher,  are  mistaken;  the 
calling  has  changed  since  the  tradition  grew 
up.  Often  a student  decides  somewhat  blind- 
ly that  a certain  bent  of  his  means  a certain 
calling.  He  is  tremendously  interested  in  me- 
chanical devices  and  decides  on  engineering; 
it  may  well  be  that  he  ought  to  consider 
skilled  workmanship,  factory  management, 
scientific  investigation  and  invention;  his 
choice  should  depend  on  his  interest  and  ca- 
pacity in  mathematics,  theoretical  science, 
and  on  his  interest  in  working  with  people. 

A brief  course  in  vocational  information  is 
offered  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  field  for 
those  who  are  choosing  a vocation;  it  is  also 
of  help  to  those  who  must  face  the  problem 
of  vocational  information  in  connection  with 
high  school  teaching,  or  social  work.  But 
the  most  important  type  of  vocational  infor- 
mation must  be  given  by  personal  interview. 

Follotclng  up  the  tests 

If  we  are  to  know  what  the  tests  mean  and 
be  able  to  use  them  for  prediction  of  success 
it  is  essential  that  we  know  the  subsequent 
history  of  our  students  in  the  vmrious  occupa- 
tions that  they  undertake.  This  “follow-up” 
is  of  primary  importance  in  any  program  of 
testing  and  estimation.  The  Oberlin  alumni 
have  been  interested  and  willing  to  cooperate, 
and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  by  cor- 
respondence, we  have  gathered  data  as  to  our 
recent  alumni.  But  much  of  this  data  needed 
both  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  jobs  which 
our  alumni  undertake,  and  as  to  their  success 
in  them,  can  only  be  got  by  visiting  the  lo- 
cality and  getting  first-hand  information. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a survey  of 
the  actual  fields  open  to  our  graduates.  Such 
a survey  involves  careful  field  work,  and  con- 
tinual checking  and  revision  for  there  are 
constant  changes.  One  of  the  most  vital  things 
for  both  the  program  of  testing  and  the  mat- 
ter of  vocational  information  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  field  service.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
should  have  a man  who  can  assist  in  the 
handling  of  data  in  Oberlin  and  who  can 
travel  over  the  field  on  occasion  and  gather 


the  facts  as  to  the  occupations  open  to  our 
students  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  will 
work.  This  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  modern  college  and  a college  of 
the  type  of  Oberlin  should  undertake  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  a survey  would  serve 
both  the  departmental  work  of  testing,  estima- 
tion, and  vocational  information  and  also  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments. 

The  development  of  tests  and  the  study  of 
the  estimates  is  a matter  of  investigation  and 
it  will  take  carefnl  scientific  work  for  some 
years  to  achieve  even  partial  results.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  fields  of  research  in  psy- 
chology. But  data  as  to  occupations,  and  in- 
formation as  to  the  possible  openings  for  our 
students  can  be  collected  and  used  at  once. 

Clinical  work  of  the  psycholooical  laboratory 

Every  psychological  laboratory  does  a cer- 
tain amount  of  clinical  work.  The  Oberlin 
laboratory  is  open  for  examinations  of  unusual 
children  and  carries  on  tests  for  individual 
children  or  for  a grade  at  the  request  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Oherlin  schools;  on  occasion 
children  are  brought  from  the  surrounding 
towns. 

For  some  time  the  department  has  been  con- 
sulted by  students  with  detects  of  speech. 
Various  other  difficulties  which  w'ould  natur- 
ally be  handled  by  psychologists  are  referred 
to  the  department.  Clinical  work  of  this  sort 
for  students  w’ho  have  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
college  situation  or  who  are  not  on  terms  with 
themselves  will  be  taken  care  of  in  increasing 
measure  by  the  colleges  of  the  country  hent 
on  meeting  the  personal  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. Some  cases  of  maladjustment  can  be 
treated  directly;  in  other  cases,  the  student 
needs  to  be  directed  to  the  proper  expert. 

Oberlin  College  has  an  opportunity  in  per- 
sonal work  for  its  students 

The  tradition  of  Oberlin  has  always  been 
personal  touch  and  personal  work  with  the 
student.  The  institution  is  not  yet  so  large 
that  personal  contact  between  student  and 
teacher  has  been  eliminated.  We  can  get  in- 
telligent judgments  from  teachers,  and  from 
the  fellows  of  a student.  The  student  body  is 
not  so  large  that  a careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  impossible.  We  are  able  to  get  the 
data  necessary  if  we  are  to  know  the  traits  or 
failure  of  each  student. 

On  the  other  hand  Oberlin  is  large  enough 
to  be  able  to  build  an  organization  for  per- 
sonnel work,  to  set  aside  the  men  time  of  sci- 
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entiflc  training  and  the  funds  necessary  for 
tile  work.  Tlie  program  was  adopted  some 
seven  years  ago,  and  although  hampered  by 
war  conditions  it  should  be  j)oshed  rapidly 
at  this  time. 

Results  of  the  tents  given,  at  OberUn  to  dale 

It  will  be  possible  to  make  an  increasing 
use  of  the  tests  in  assigning  speciai  work  to 
students  who  are  w'eak  in  English  composi- 
tion. The  tests  are  also  available  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  superior  students  in  English 
composition. 

In  comparing  the  freshmen  and  the  seniors, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a decided 
gain  in  vocabulary  and  information.  As  far 
as  the  present  tests  used  in  colleges  show, 
there  is  little  or  no  gain  in  the  results  of  rea- 
soning tests;  students  do  little  better  as  sen- 
iors in  detecting  absurdities,  in  noting  analo- 
gies or  in  reconstructing  a faulty  paragraph 
than  they  did  as  freshmen.  Indeed,  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  they  report  that  they  are 
unable  to  show  any  obvious  difference  between 
the  freshmen  and  the  graduate  students  by 
the  use  of  tests  of  reasoning. 

The  students  whom  the  tests  rate  as  very 
low  amply  justify  the  rating  by  their  perform- 
ance in  college.  But  the  students  who  are 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  are  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  drawn  solely  from  the  low- 
est, the  D and  E group.  Only  about  40%  of 
them  are  very  low  by  the  rating  of  the  tests. 
This  may  mean  that  the  tests  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  or  more  probably  that  in  many 
cases  the  causes  of  the  student’s  failure  is  not 
a mere  matter  of  low  intelligence.  It  would 
be  important  to  know  just  what  is  the  diffl- 
culty  with  each  student  who  fails  “on  account 
of  scholarship.’’ 


During  the  past  four  years  courses  have 
been  given  in  tlie  department  of  psychology 
in  applied  psychology.  This  is  a natural  out- 
growth of  the  development  of  practical  meth- 
ods in  psychology.  The  courses  consider  the 
methods  of  pu1)licity,  including  advertising, 
and  the  selection  and  management  of  person- 
nel in  school  and  industry. 


The  work  in  the  department  of  psychology 
in  testing,  estimation,  and  vocational  inforraa- 
tion  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Jones  in 
’i;)-’20.  Some  previous  work  in  individual 
testing  and  some  group  testing  of  musical  stu- 
dents had  been  done,  and  a program  had  been 


outlined,  but  the  principal  work  on  the  enter- 
prise was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Jones  as  Assistant 
Professor  from  ’19-’23.  On  his  resignation  to^ 
become  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Hartson,  Ph.D., 
Clark  University,  of  the  faculty  of  Grinucll 
College,  took  up  the  work. 

Graduates  engaged  in  psgehotogical  work 
and  study: 

Miss  A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’06,  formerly  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty,  studied  at  Columbia  and 
later  took  up  the  work  of  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  in 
New  York  City.  She  has  had  a hand  in  the 
recent  publication  of  a substantial  volume  on 
Vocations  of  Women  recently  issued  by  this 
Bureau. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Jones,  ’10,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty,  took  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  is  now  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  in  charge  of  laboratory  work  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

Miss  Maude  A.  Merrill,  ’ll,  Ph.D.,  Stand- 
ford  University,  is  now  a member  of  the  de- 
partment at  Leland  Stanford;  she  has  been 
especially  interested  in  testing  and  estima- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carl  Cowdery,  ’15,  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  psychological  testing  at  the  Whittier 
School,  one  of  the  state  corrective  institutions 
of  California,  is  now  completing  the  work  for 
the  doctorate  at  Stanford  University. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Potter,  ’15,  after  teaching 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  took  her  Ph.D.  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  She  is  now  teaching  psychology  in 
the  Women’s  College  at  Tallahasee,  Fla. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Cole,  ’18,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Oberlin,  completing  his  graduate  work 
in  psychology  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Otto  F.  Mathiason,  ’20,  was  engaged  in 
testing  and  vocational  guidance  until  a recent 
change  in  administration  at  Hampden  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Lucien  H.  Warner,  ’21,  is  a candidate 
for  the  doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; this  is  his  second  year  of  sUidy  in  resi- 
dence. 

Miss  Zoe  Demetracopoulou,  ’22,  is  studying 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work,  New  York  City. 

Of  the  class  of  ’24,  Miss  Marcella  Searle  is 
studying  at  tlie  University  of  Michigan,  Miss 
Ruth  Hubbard  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Miss  Marion  Stoll  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
Mr.  Joe  II.  Yoder  is  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 
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TESTING  AND  PERSONNEL  WORK  IN 
OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 
Probably  the  most  important  single  step 
which  lias  been  taken  during  the  last  five 
years  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
‘vocational  guidance  was  the  organization  of 
The  Personal  Research  Federation.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Research  Council 
representatives  of  prominent  industries,  of 
organized  labor  and  of  the  universities  met 
in  Washington,  Novemher  12,  1920.  Ur.  Beard- 
ley  Ruinl  was  appointed  .Acting  Director  of  the 
Federation.  When  chosen  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial. his  place  in  the  Federation  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Outhwaite.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  us  is  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  recent  reference 
to  Oberlin  as  one  of  the  few  colleges  that  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
student  personnel  problems. 

Yale  U tii versa y 

At  the  meeting  of  The  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association  held  in  Washington  during 
the  holidays.  President  Angell  described  The 
Institute  of  Psychology  which  was  established 
last  fall  at  Yale  University.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, this  new  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  research  work  in  personnel 
psychology.  Three  aditional  men  have  been 
added  to  the  staff:  Clark  Wissler,  formerly 

curator  of  anthropology  at  The  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Robert  M.  Yerkes, 
most  widely  known  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  army  mental  testing 
program,  and  Raymond  Dodge,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  psychology  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Studies  are  being  initiated  dealing  with 
racial  differences,  the  animal  mind,  the  devel- 
opment of  human  capacities,  mental  aberra- 
tions, industrial  and  student  personnel  prob- 
lems. While  the  time  of  these  men  is  to  be 
given  primarily  to  research,  they  may  arrange 
courses  of  instruction,  one  of  the  prime  pur- 
poses of  which  will  be  the  training  of  research 
workers  in  psychology.  The  Institute  is  being 
financed  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial. 

Xortinvestern  Vniversity 
American  colleges  are  more  and  more  concern- 
ing themselves  not  only  with  the  student’s  suc- 
cess in  the  discrete  subjects  but  with  his  gen- 
eral development  and  his  orientation  with  ref- 
erence to  his  professional  and  industrial  life. 
One  of  the  institutions  which  have  recently 


initiated  student  personnel  work  is  North- 
western University.  In  October,  1922,  they 
called  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Personnel, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Hopkins,  a man  of  extensive  experi- 
ence in  industrial  personnel  work.  During 
the  period  of  the  war  he  was  associated  with 
Beardsley  Ruml  in  the  development  of  the 
Trade  Tests  Section  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Classification  of  Personnel. 

Since  his  appointment  at  Northwestern  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  been  developing  a program  of 
student  personnel  work,  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  which  are; 

1.  The  Gathering  and  Dissemination  of  Vo- 
cational information. 

Knowledge  of  the  various  possibilities  ahead 
of  the  students,  the  financial  and  other  com- 
pensations offered,  the  special  preparation  and 
the  peculiar  abilities  requisite  for  success. 

2.  The  Compilation  of  Student  Personnel 
Data. 

Individual  histories,  including  the  incidence 
and  persistence  of  interests,  the  scholastic  rec- 
ord, psychological  test  scores,  estimates  of  per- 
sonal traits  and  capacities  by  teachers  and 
fellow-students,  records  of  time  distribution 
and  of  prominence  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

3.  Repeated  Interviews  with  Students. 

4.  Placement. 

Although  incidental  aid  is  to  be  given  stu- 
dents no  responsibility  is  taken  for  their 
placement. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  introduced  a comprehen- 
sive program  of  student  examining,  counsel- 
ling and  placement,  and  has  taken  steps 
toward  coordinating  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity with  the  industrial,  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional demands  of  the  state.  Last  year  F.  H. 
Allport  of  the  department  headed  by  J.  F. 
Dashiell,  formerly  of  Oberlin,  organized  a Bu- 
reau of  Personal  Research,  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  guidance  in  the  choice  of  vocations 
and  in  adaptation  to  various  phases  of  student 
life.  Besides  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nary psychological  tests  the  bureau  has  been 
concerned  with  the  development  of  a suitable 
group  scale  for  the  measurement  of  fundamen- 
tal personality  traits,  the  promotion  of  mental 
hygiene  among  students  by  the  individual 
treatment  of  students  whose  work  is  handi- 
capped by  emotional  conflicts  and  other  ner- 
vous disorders. 
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Dartmouth  College 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Dart- 
mouth undertook  an  experiment  in  adjusting 
the  student  to  his  possible  life  work  iu  order 
to  shorten  the  gap  between  graduation  from 
a college  of  liberal  arts  and  entrance  upon  a 
useful  career  “ In  its  beginnings  this  work 
consisted  of  conferences  with  students  regard- 
ing their  fitness  for  various  callings,  and  in 
inspection  visits  to  many  industries  and  busi- 
nesses offering  opportunities  to  college  bred 
but  not  technically  trained  men.  The  work 
grew  swiftly  and  to  unexpected  dimensions. 
It  expanded  to  include  the  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  psychological  tests  and  systema- 
tized ratings,  and  thence  continued  into  the 
field  of  mental  hygiene.”  This  statement  is 
quoted  from  a memorial  in  honor  of  Professor 
R.  W.  Husband,  who  developed  this  project 
and  administered  it  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  as  the  result  of  pneumonia  last 
April. 

Bureau-  of  Vocational  Information,  N.  I’. 

“ Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied 
Occupations,”  edited  by  Emma  P.  Hirth  and 
Beatrice  Doerschuk,  Oberlin  ’06,  Directors  of 
The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information. 

This  740-page  study  of  the  professional  and 
technical  training  available  to  women  in  the 
United  States  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  yet  made  to  the  literature 
concerning  vocations.  This  survey,  to  quote 
from  the  foreword,  “ was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial,  whose  director  is  fully  aware  oi 
the  pressing  professional  problems  of  women 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  study- 
ing their  educational  needs.”  Introducing  each 
of  the  twenty-three  general  sections  is  a sur- 
vey of  the  occupational  opportunities  in  that 
field.  Then  follows  a list  of  the  institutions 
which  offer  training  tor  that  specialty.  The 
work  is  printed  not  only  as  a whole  but  also 
in  small  leaflets  treating  the  different  occupa- 
tions. 

Xational  Jtesearch  Council 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  for 
the  study  of  personnel  problems  that  has  ever 
been  launched  is  being  sponsored  by  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  through  its  commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Problems  of  Human  Migra- 
tion. Research  has  been  projected  along  the 
following  eight  lines: 

1.  The  internationalizing  and  universaliz- 
ing of  mental  measurements.  At  the  re- 


cent meeting  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Brigham  of  Princeton  showed  sets  of 
non-verbal  tests  which  have  just  been 
devised  for  use  with  subjects  ignorant 
of  English. 

2.  Study  of  primitive  forms  of  human  re- 
sponse. Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Dodge  this  investigation  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  Yale  Institute  of  Psy- 
chology. 

3.  Analysis  of  human  personality.  This 
involves  the  development  of  methods  for 
systematically  analyzing  and  measuring 
and  evaluating  human  personality.  The 
investigation  was  initiated  by  Professors 
Bingham  and  Yoakum  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

4.  Analysis  and  measurement  of  mechan- 
ical abilities,  the  work  being  directed  by 
Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott  and  Dr.  D.  G.  Pater- 
son, at  Minnesota. 

5.  The  influence  of  race  upon  pathology. 
This  investigation  was  projected  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Pearl  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

6.  Behavior  of  physical  traits  in  race  inter- 
mixture. Work  projected  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  is  be- 
ing continued  by  Dr.  Clark  Wissler  at 
Yale. 

7.  Shortage  and  surplus  of  labor  in  the 
Unitd  States  in  its  relations  to  immi- 
gration. This  investigation  has  been 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

8.  Available  data  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  European  countries  regarding 
causes  of  migration. 

9.  Development  of  automatic  correlation 
computation  machine.  Such  a machine 
was  demonstrated  at  Washington  by 
Professor  Clark  Hull  of  Wisconsin. 

The  organization  and  development  of  this 
extensive  program  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  $5,000  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion and  of  $60,000  by  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial. 


As  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  word  comes 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Helen  Maria  Rice,  widow 
of  Mr.  Fenelon  B.  Rice,  former  Director  of 
the  Conservatory.  Mrs.  Rice  was  a teacher  in 
the  Conservatory  and  the  College  for  many 
years. 
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Bertha  McClure  Bosworth 


It  is,  of  course,  a truism  to  say  that  a life 
lived  quietly  and  with  an  entire  absence  of 
ostentation,  is  frequently  more  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  than  one  lived  in  the  public  eye. 
Such  a life  ended  on  earth,  when  Bertha  Mc- 
Clure Bosworth  died  on  December  31st. 

Her  connection  with  Oberlin  went  back  for 
nearly  forty  years,  with  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years  between  her  graduation  and 
her  marriage.  She  was  a member  of  the  class 
of  1889,  coming  to  Ober- 
lin from  Elgin,  Illinois. 

On  October  1.  1891,  Bertha 
McClure  was  married  to 
E d w a r d Increase  Bos- 
worth. also  from  Elgin, 
whose  family  and  hers 
had  had  long  acquaintance, 
and  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1886. 

After  a year  spent  abroad 
in  travel  and  study,  they 
established  their  home  in 
Oberlin.  For  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years  they  have 
lived  in  the  large  hospita- 
ble house  on  South  Pro- 
fessor Street,  a house 
known  and  loved  by  stu- 
dents of  succeeding  col- 
lege generations.  The 
happy  childhood  of  their 
four  children  was  associated  largely  with  this 
home.  Lawrence  McClure  Bosworth,  the  eld- 
est son,  a very  bright  and  prom'sing  boy,  died 
two  months  before  his  eighteenth  birthday. 
Edward  Franklin,  a graduate  both  of  Oberlin 
College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, is  preaching  in  Grand  Forks,  North  Da- 
kota. His  son,  Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  born 
August  21.  1921,  is  the  first  grandchild  in  the 
family.  Richard  Wilder,  the  third  son,  is  com- 
pleting a graduate  course  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration.  The  only 
daughter,  Sarah,  is  a freshman  in  Oberlin. 

To  have  borne  and  reared  four  children  and 
to  have  made  a happy  home  for  them  and  her 
husband,  would  have  been  an  accomplishment. 
But  Mrs.  Bosworth’s  interests  were  not  con- 
fined to  her  own  family;  she  gave  the  shelter 
and  hospitality  of  her  home  to  many  others. 


She  would  not  wish  mention  made  of  the 
many  instances  of  her  generosity  and  sympa- 
thy. But  we  may  speak  of  the  succession  of 
student  girls  to  whom  her  house  was  a real 
home,  who  will  always  look  back  with  loving 
gratitude  to  one  who  was  to  them  an  ideal  of 
gracious  and  beautiful  womanhood.  During  all 
these  years,  students  have  gone  in  and  out  of 
that  home,  seeking  and  finding  counsel,  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  help  from  the  two 
who  made  it  what  it  was. 

Mrs.  Bosworth  loved 
beauty  and  created  it 
about  her:  she  found  it 
wherever  it  existed.  She 
read  much,  travelled  wide- 
ly and  made  use  of  all 
she  gamed  in  a life  of  rich 
and  varied  experiences. 
But  stronger  than  every- 
thing else  was  her  powmr 
of  friendship.  In  the  long 
and  trying  illness  that  led 
to  her  death,  her  affections 
grew  stronger  as  her  body 
grew  weaker,  and  lasted 
to  the  end. 

The  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  old  First 
Church,  where  she  sang 
in  the  choir  during  her 
college  days,  and  where 
she  had  sat  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  with  her  family.  President  King, 
Dean  Graham,  President  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College,  and  Ur.  Van  der  Pyl  conducted  the 
services.  Of  the  passages  of  scripture  read  at 
this  time,  these  seemed  to  more  than  one 
hearer  especially  to  sum  up  the  life  that  had 
been  lived: 

Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  say- 
ing, “Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered 
and  fed  thee?  Or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink? 
When  saw  we  thee  a stranger  and  took  thee 
in?  Or  naked  and  clothed  thee?  Or  when  saw 
we  thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee?  ” 

And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them,  “Verily  I say  unto  you:  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.’’ 

By  An  Intimate  Friend  Who  Lived 
in  the  Bosworth  Home. 
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1 he  Creator  of  Peter  Perfect  Posture 


In  this  day  of  what  seems  to  some  of  us 
dangerous  over-specialization,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  find,  now  and  then,  some 
one  who  expresses  himself 
satisfyingly  in  more  than 

one  medium;  who  is  able  to 
find  joy  and  give  it  in  some- 
thing other  than  one  hard 
and  fast,  ever-narrowing 
“line." 

The  Physical  Education 
Department  in  Oberlin  is 

especially  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing among  its  teachers  such 
a person;  one  who  unites  the 
vigor,  the  poise,  the  verve 
which  go  to  make  up  the 
ideal  physical  instructor, 
with  the  Artist’s  eye  for 
beauty  and  the  craftsman’s 
hand  tor  dexterous  work. 
It  must  be  a great  satis- 
faction to  be  ab'e  to 
unite  the  two  things 
Peter  Poor  which  one  is  most 

Po.STURE  keenly  interested  so  suc- 

cessfully as  Miss  Grace 
Daviess  has  done  in  her  creation  of 
Peter  Perfect  Posture  and  h i s 

bad  twin.  The  idea  of  Peter  grew  from  a de- 
sire to  bring  a very  real  talent  in  plastic  art 
into  union  with  Miss  Daviess’  profession; 

perhaps  the  shocking  posture  of  the  av- 
erage campus  denizen  with  lits  e v e r- 
present  contorted  slouch  contributed  some- 


Peter Pkrkect 
Posture 


Many  schools  and  colleges 
have  bought  Peter  as  an 
object  lesson  for  their 
students.  He  has  boxed 
the  compass;  for  Santa 
Barbara,  Winter  Park, 

Florida,  New  York  City, 
and  the  University  of 
versify  of  Oregon  all  own  casts.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  worked  out  a Posture  Cam- 
paign during  which  placards  with  the  silhouette 
of  Peter  were  given  every  one  on  the  campus 
whose  posture  was  good.  He  is  cast  in  plaster 
and  either  he  or  his  twin  may  be  purchased  of 
Miss  Daviess,  who  is  turning  over  Peter's 
earnings  to  the  Campaign  Fund.  M. 


thing  to  tlie  development  of  the  idea. 

At  any  rate,  the  little  figure  took  shape 
under  Miss  Daviess’  deft 
fingers  into  a quite  delightful 
creation.  Peter  Pefect  Pos- 
ture is  about  fourteen  inches 
high  — one-fourth  the  height 
of  a thirteen  year  old  boy. 

He  s t a n d s straight  and 
strong,  head  up,  weight  well 
distributed,  but  not  in  the 
over-corrected  position  one 
sometimes  associates  w'ith 
the  gymnasium.  Both  he  and 
his  twin  of  bad  posture 
preach  a pleasant  litt'.e 
s e r m o n on  how  m u c h 
better  it  is  to  stand  well 
than  ill. 


Shansi  Revisited 

Lydia  Lord  Davis 


I could  wish  no  happier  thing  for  you  than 
to  see  Shansi,  as  I did  last  summer.  After  an 
interval  of  twenty-seven  years  I was  prepared 
for  changes,  but  not  entirely  for  those  which  I 
found.  It  w’as  not  in  a native  house-boat  and 
a mule-litter,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  a day  and  consuming  three  weeks  in  the 
journey,  that  I went  into  Shansi  in  1924,  hut 
on  a railroad  train  taking  twenty-four  hours, 
the  last  few  miles  of  the  journey  in  an  Amer- 
ican automobile. 

The  change  in  modes  of  travel  is  b>it  in- 


dicative of  the  change  of  thought,  and  to  some 
extent  the  change  in  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Taiku  and  the  vicin- 
ity. Instead  of  having  no  hospital  at  all,  as 
in  the  earlier  day,  there  is  a modern  up-to-date 
hospital  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway 
(0.  C.,  ’98)  and  two  American  nurses.  The 
Chinese  pliysicians  and  nurses  on  the  staff, 
and  the  nurses’  training  school  connected  with 
the  hospital,  were  the  first  of  many  indications 
I saw  that  tlie  day  of  cooperation  between 
Americans  and  Cliinese  has  begun.  The  in- 
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flueiice  of  Dr.  Hemingway  and  liis  staff  of 
workers  is  felt  not  only  in  the  city,  but  for 
miles  around  in  every  direction. 

The  woman's  work,  organized  and  built  up 
by  Miss  Flora  K.  Heebner  (O.  C.,  ’03),  is  housed 
in  buildings  of  Chinese  style  and  carried  on 
with  American  elliciency.  The  thorough  work 
done  by  the  women  and  girls  in  those  schools 
bears  fruit  when  they  go  out  into  their  homes 
in  the  surrounding  villages  and  cities,  to  do 
welfare  work,  to  teach  school,  and  to  become 
the  influential  women  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  country  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Rev. 
Paul  L.  Corbin  (O.  T.  S.,  ’03),  a man  remark- 
ab'e  for  insight  into  Chinese  character  and 
ability  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Chinese  mind, 
on  the  problems  of  a country  predominantly 
rural.  The  detailed  work  which  he  is  doing 
for  months  at  a time  among  the  people  in 
their  own  villages  is  leavening  the  whole  dis- 
trict with  Christian  impulse  and  power. 

And  then,  Oberlin’s  particular  work,  the 
Taiku  Memorial  Schools.  It  was  in  July  that  I 
went  into  the  Flower  Garden,  that  ■ property 
given,  as  you  will  remember,  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  the  Americans  as  part  payment 
for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  Boxers 
in  1900.  It  is  a beautiful  old  estate  of  ten 
acres,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Taiku. 
Chinese  architecture  at  its  best  is  found  in 
the  buildings.  Beautiful  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  rockeries  and  ornamental  bridges,  make 
it  a place  in  which  to  dream.  But  the  best 
part,  as  always,  is  found  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  Chinese  buildings 
have  long  since  been  outgrown,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  three  new  buildings,  the 
Fairfield  Memorial  recitation  hall,  the  Hawley 
Memorial  recitation  building,  and  the  Heming- 
loay  Dormitory.  These  three  buildings  by  no 
means  accommodate  the  250  and  more  stu- 
dents, and  part  of  them  are  housed  in  a rented 
courtyard  near-by. 

It  would,  I think,  be  hard  to  find  a group 
of  faculty  and  students  who  are  doing  better 
woik  with  larger  results  than  one  finds  upon 
that  campus  of  the  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Mr. 
K’ung  (O.  C.,  ’06)  is  a man  of  whom  Oberlin 
is  justly  proud,  a man  who  holds  responsible 
positions,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  advisory 
relations  to  the  government.  A notable  in- 
stance wms  his  position  on  the  Commission  for 
receiving  from  Japan  the  return  of  Shantung 


Province.  He  has  in  his  mind  and  heart  the 
vision  of  what  our  school  was  to  become  and 
has  become. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  (O.  C., ’07) 
carry  the  responsibility  of  the  administration, 
and  well  indeed  it  is  done.  The  minutest  de- 
tail is  worked  out  carefully  and  administered 
punctiliously.  No  words  of  mine  can  express 
the  gratitude  which  Oberlin  ow'es  to  these  two 
competent  workers. 

The  Oberlin  representatives,  Wilson  and 
Forbes,  also  have  a large  place  on  the  fac- 
ulty and  among  the  students,  in  bringing  the 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  character,  as  well  as 
that  unique  contribution,  college  spirit,  from 
the  Oberlin  Here  to  the  Oberlin  There. 

Among  the  Chinese  faculty  of  twenty-nine 
there  are  college-bred  men  who  have  the 
Chinese  background,  coupled  with  the  modern 
training  and  viewpoint.  Many  of  them  are  re- 
maining on  the  faculty  at  a salary  much  less 
than  they  would  receive  in  other  institutions, 
and  their  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  is  but 
a parallel  to  that  of  many  an  Oberlin  professor. 

The  students,  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  six-year  Middle  school,  a thirteen-years’ 
course,  are  a picked  group.  It  is  men  with  the 
mental  training,  the  development  of  character, 
and  the  strength  of  purpose  which  we  find  in 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Academy,  w^ho 
are  needed  in  China  today  as  farmers,  artisans, 
business  men,  teachers,  pastors  and  govern- 
ment officials.  The  cure  for  the  unrest  which 
is  so  obscure  in  its  origin  and  so  baffling  in  its 
manifestations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  are  being  trained  in  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Memorial  Academy.  This  is  an  enter- 
prise which  may  well  claim  the  interest,  the 
loyalty  and  the  support  of  every  member  of 
the  student  body,  faculty  and  alumni  of  Ober- 
lin College. 


’24 — Charles  S.  Nichols,  who  is  teaching  in 
the  Middle  School  of  Canton  Christian  College, 
China,  writes  as  follows:  “We  have  been  hav- 
ing very  strenuous  times  here.  Just  a week 
ago  yesterday  (December  14)  thirty-two  stu- 
dents and  six  teachers  were  kidnapped  on  the 
river  just  in  front  of  the  college.  On  Wed- 
nesday a group  of  twenty-two  returned  and 
previous  to  that  eight  had  escaped.  Last  Fri- 
day morning  at  three  o’clock  the  last  group  of 
eight  returned,  so  we  are  rejoicing.” 
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View  of  End  Section  of  the  Army  Stadium  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
This  is  given  as  simply  illustrative  of  the  better  class  of  modern  stadiums. 


Stadium  Campaign 


With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  and  the  Trustee  Committee 
on  Plans  for  College  Buildings,  the  Athletic 
Committee  of  the  college  has  issued  an  appeal 
for  funds  with  which  to  erect  a stand  for 
spectators  at  football  games  and  track  meets. 
The  stand  to  be  erected  is  to  be  a part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a stadium  at  the  ath- 
letic field.  The  circular  letter  that  has  been 
sent  out  gives  the  views  that  are  printed  here- 
with. 

The  Osborn  Engineering  Company  of  Cleve- 
land furnished  the  sketches  of  the  proposed 
U shaped  stadium  with  tiers  of  seats  thirty 
rows  high.  The  west  section  shown  in  heavier 
lines  than  the  remainder  of  the  plan  has  a 
capacity  of  5,000  and  it  is  this  section  that  the 
Athletic  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  build 
in  1025,  this  construction  to  be  followed  in 
course  of  time  by  a similar  section  on  the 
east  side  of  tlie  field.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  time  will  ever  come  wlien  the  ath- 


letics of  the  college  will  require  the  curved 
section  around  the  north  end  with  a capacity 
of  9,000  additional  seats,  but  the  present  plan 
has  the  merit  of  providing  for  such  future  en- 
largement should  it  ever  be  needed. 

The  construction  cost  is  estimated  at  $10 
per  seat.  Funds  are  being  solicited  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  per  seat,  with  the  thought  that  if  the 
actual  construction  cost  can  be  held  to  $10 
the  margin  will  allow  the  construction  of  much 
needed  team  rooms,  toilet  rooms,  and  ticket 
offices.  Construction  costs  are  quoted  in  the 
circular  letter  for  four  stadiums  that  have  been 
built  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  Osborn 
Engineering  Company,  as  follows:  West  Point, 
$12.80  per  seat;  Minnesota,  $11.15  per  seat: 
Purdue,  $9.16  per  seat ; and  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland,  $7.87  per  seat. 

For  the  construction  of  the  entire  west 
stand,  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  Athletic  Committee  hopes  that 
this  entire  amount  may  be  subscribed  before 
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April  1st.  However,  if  half  of  this  amount  Is 
pledged  by  April  1st,  work  will  proceed  upon 
such  part  of  the  stand  as  the  amount  of  money 
pledged  at  that  time  will  construct.  A special 
privilege  of  priority  for  purchase  of  centrally 
located  seats  is  offered  to  each  “Stadium 
Builder,”  this  preferred  treatment  to  continue 
for  ten  years. 

The  appeal  for  funds  for  the  stadium  is  be- 
ing sent  first,  to  the  present  student  body,  par- 
ticularly to  members  of  the  freshman  class  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  freshmen  did  not 
participate  in  the  1923  campaign;  second,  to 
members  of  the  faculty  and  residents  of  Ober- 
lin;  third,  to  alumni  and  former  student  men, 
particularly  to  the  four  hundred  men  who  have 


been  connected  with  Oberlin  athletics;  and 
fourth,  to  friends  of  Oberlin  athletics  in  near- 
by towns  and  cities  who  will  be  interested  to 
build  seats  for  the  sake  of  better  accommo- 
dations for  themselves  at  football  games. 

No  special  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
alumnae  of  the  college,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
many  subscriptions  will  be  received  from 
women,  and  a cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  women  to  send  in  their  gifts. 

Checks  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Oberlin 
College.  Pledges  and  checks  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  College,  Mr.  George  M. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  will  gladly  furnish  addi- 
tional advertising  folders  and  subscription 
blanks. 
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The  Glen  C.  Gray  Scholarships 

W.  S.  Ament,  ’10 


Glen  Carlton  Gray  was  accidentally  killed 
June  7,  1921.  The  news  reached  his  class- 
mates of  1911  at  their  tenth  reunion,  and  was 
telegraphed  to  his  other  classmates  of  1910, 


JAMKS  N.  I-AltSONH 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Entered  Sept.  1922.  Lakewood  (O.) 

High  .Seliool.  .luiiior  in  College.  Ma- 
jor; Pli.vsical  Education. 

with  whom  he  spent  the  first  three  years  of  his 
course.  All  those  who  remembered  him  so  viv- 
idly, admired  him  so  much  and  had  such  a 
strong  personal  affection  for  him,  immediately 
decided  that  the  influence  of  his  fine  spirit 
must  be  continued  forever  on  the  campus  of 
Oberlin  College.  Acting  on  the  suggestion 
originating,  I believe,  with  Mr.  George  A. 
Vradenburg,  a committee  worked  out  the  plan 
of  the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarships,  which  dif- 
fer from  other  scholarships  in  that  this  fund 
brings  picked  students  directly  from  high 
school  into  college,  and  makes  these  students 
after  graduation  a part  of  the  committee  to 
administer  the  fund.  Until  enough  former 
holders  of  the  scholarships  are  available  the 
fund  is  administered  by  a committee  of  three 
classmates  of  1910  and  1911.  This  committee 
made  the  initial  appeal  for  the  fund  by  means 
of  a pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  life  of  Glen  C. 


Gray  and  the  plan  of  the  scholarship,  which 
was  sent  to  each  student  enrolled  at  Oberlin 
during  the  years  when  Glen  Gray  was  a stu- 
dent. Without  further  appeal,  this  one  pam- 
phlet and  its  accompanying  letter  brought 
pledges  for  more  than  $3,0C0,  enough  to  as- 
sure within  five  years  the  completion  of  one 
full  scholarship  of  5>4,000. 

With  this  money  in  sight  although  not  yet 
in  hand,  the  committee  decided  to  appoint  im- 
mediately the  first  holder  of  the  scholarship. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  James  N.  Parsons  of 
Lakewood  High  School,  who  enrolled  with  the 
class  of  1926. 


CHARLES  W.  HUXSCHE,  Jr 
Akron  Ohio 

Entoroil  Sept.  192.3.  Contra!  High 
School.  Soi)homore  in  College.  Ma- 
jor: English  Literature. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  full  tuition  for  the 
first  Gray  Memorial  scholar,  the  first  Alunini- 
Varsity  basketball  game  was  planned  in  Feb- 
ru.ary,  1922.  If  tlie  scholarship  has  done  noth- 
ing more  than  initiate  the  pleasant  custom  of 
bringing  back  the  former  ha.sketball  players 
for  this  game,  it  has  justified  itself.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  game  has  provided  approxi- 
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mately  $300  a yea  • for'  the  fund.  This  in  turn 
enabled  the  comiiittee  to  appoint  a second 
scholar  even  before  the  fund  -was  complete  for 
the  tir.st  scholarship,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hunsche,  Jr.,  of  Akron  Central  High  School 
received  the  appointment  tor  the  class  of  1927. 

On  faith  and  the  determination  to  carry  the 
project  through  without  a break,  the  commit- 


JOIIN  G.  PLUMING 
Sprlngfleld,  Ohio 

Entered  Sept.  1024.  Sprlngfleld  Il'gh 
School.  Freshman  In  College.  Regular 
eotirse. 

tee  decided  to  appoint  a third  scholarship 
holder  tor  the  freshman  class  this  year. 
Backed,  as  the  other  scholars  had  been,  by  the 
finest  possible  recommendations,  Mr.  John  G. 
Fleming  received  the  appointment,  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  class  of  1928. 

Although  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  no- 
toriety gained  from  receiving  such  an  appoint- 
ment, each  of  the  scholarsh'p  holders  has  al- 
ready amply  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
committee  and  the  interest  of  all  the  friends 
of  Glen  C.  Gray.  No  genius,  especially  of  Glen 
C.  Gray’s  type,  may  be  expected  to  hold  the 
scholarship,  but  there  is  plenty  of  material  in 
the  high  schoo’s  of  the  United  States  marked 
by  fine  character  and  that  fine  spirit  which  the 
committee  wish  to  distinguish  this  memorial. 
The  holders  of  the  scholarship,  in  addition  to 
making  excellent  records  as  students,  are  lead- 


ers in  their  classes,  and  will,  I believe,  in 
later  be  increasingly  a credit  to  the  memo- 
rial. 

In  the  course  of  time  such  men  will  them- 
selves insure  the  perpetuation  of  this  scheme, 
but  at  present  a critical  point  has  been 
reached.  The  income  from  the  fund,  which 
now  has  reached  $3,470,  and  from  the  Alumni- 
Varsity  basketball  game  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  appointing  of  a scholar  in  the 
class  of  1929.  Yet  every  friend  of  Glen  Gray 
and  of  this  scholarship  plan  desires  to  have  a 
representative  in  every  class.  'V\''e  do  not  wish 
the  scholarship  to  he  a burden  upon  the  col- 
lege or  more  especially  upon  Jack  'Wirkler, 
who  is  generously  giving  his  time  to  manage 
the  scholarship  and  the  benefit  performances 
in  the  absence  of  an  alumni  secretary  or  other 
member  of  the  committee.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  a generous  response  to 
the  invitations  to  the  Alumni  game,  and  that 
many  who  cannot  come  will  buy  a ticket  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  ideal  back  of 
this  scholarship  plan  and  their  backing  of  the 
students  which  it  is  putting  through  college. 

The  farther  away  1 get  from  Oberlin  the 
more  I wush  that  this  Gray  Memorial  could  be 
the  center  of  a system  of  regional  scholarships, 
bringing  to  Oberlin  a picked  student  from 
every  state  in  the  Union.  The  initiation  of 
such  plans  is  easy  and  the  culmination  of 
the  plans  after  they  have  attained  great  mo- 
mentum is  also  a matter  of  little  difficulty. 
The  critical  period  of  the  Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship  is  just  before  us,  and  if  the  friends 
of  Glen  C.  Gray  and  those  who  wish  his  fine 
spirit  to  be  perpetuated  in  each  class  will 
rally  at  this  time,  the  plan  will  be  triumphant- 
ly carried  over  its  most  dangerous  period. 


Mrs.  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge,  first  lady  of 
the  land,  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by 
Boston  University  at  the  induction  into  office 
of  Ml’S.  Lucy  J.  Franklin  as  dean  of  women 
at  Boston  University. 

Enrollment  of  students  in  the  classics  and 
comparative  philology  classes  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  exceeds  that  of  all  other  state  uni- 
versities in  the  country,  according  to  a survey 
which  was  recently  conducted  by  the  Univers- 
ity of  California.  There  are  550  students  en- 
rolled in  these  courses.  The  enrollment  in 
Oberlin  is  about  510. 
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The  Annual  Council  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  is 
appointed  for  Saturday,  February  21st,  at  2:00 
p.  m.  in  the  Men’s  Building.  This  meeting  will 
be  preceded  by  a business  session  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  during  the  noon  hour  at 


Reunion  and  Banquet 

The  winter  Home-Coming  announces  an 
event  which  makes  possibie  the  reunion  of  the 
visiting  alumni  for  the  Council  meeting  and 
the  graduates  and  former  students  in  the  three 
counties — Lorain,  Erie,  and  Huron.  The  ban- 
quet which  is  to  be  held  at  the  James  Brand 
House  from  5:30  to  7:30  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  21st,  should  be  an  occasion  for  all 
Oberlinites  in  the  immediate  communities  to 
enjoy  a social  hour  and  to  consider  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  responsibiiities  which  con- 
front the  alumni  living  in  sight  of  the  college. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Burgner,  President  of  the  Oberlin 
Chapter,  is  in  charge  and  is  planning  a series 
of  short  talks  by  some  of  the  representative 
alumni.  The  dinner  tickets  are  $1.00  each; 
dinner  tickets  and  reserved  seats  to  the  Gray 
Memorial  Basketball  Game  are  $1.50. 

The  Gray  Memorial  Game 

The  Gray  Memorial  Ba.sketl)all  Game  will  bring 
back  to  the  campus  again  varsity  stars  who 
have  represented  Oberlin  in  this  indoor  sport 


the  Faculty  Club.  The  two  special  items 
which  will  be  before  the  Council  are:  first, 
the  appointment  of  an  Alumni  Secretary,  and 
second,  the  establishment  of  conferences  be- 
tween Alumni,  Students,  and  Faculty. 


ever  since  1903,  when  basketball  was  first 
played  in  Oberlin  as  an  intercollegiate  game. 
Dr.  “Whit”  Morrison,  who  is  extending  the 
invitation  to  the  ex-varsity  men,  is  promising 
various  combinations  of  ex-stars,  which  will 
make  the  present  basketball  squads  play  fast 
and  hard. 

The  game  is  to  begin  at  7:30  p.  m.  and  a 
special  block  of  seats  is  being  reserved  for 
visiting  alumni  and  former  students  who  at- 
tend the  reunion  and  banquet  at  the  James 
Brand  House.  The  general  admission  is  50 
cents. 

The  Alumni  Committe  in  charge  of  the  Gray 
Memorial  Game  is  announcing  a “patron 
ticket.”  There  are  a great  number  who  will 
want  to  contribute  to  the  fund  by  purchasing 
a “Gray  Memorial  Ticket”  even  it  they  cannot 
attend  the  game.  These  patron  tickets  can  be 
secured  at  your  own  price  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00,  and  Ibey  can-y  with  lliem  the  privil- 
ege of  attending  the  games  or  extending  the 
opportunity  to  frionds.  Remittances  for  pa- 
tron tickets  or  game  tickets  should  be  made 
to  the  Alumni  Office,  01)orIin  College,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 
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-Luncheon:  Executive  Committee;  Faculty  Club. 

-Meeting:  Alumni  Council;  Men’s  Building. 

-Reunion  and  Banquet:  Chapter  of  Lorain,  Erie,  and  Huron 

Counties  and  Visiting  Alumni;  James  Brand  House. 
-Basketball:  Gray  Memorial  Game;  Men’s  Gymnasium. 

-College  Party:  Social  Hour  and  Dancing;  Men’s  Gymnasium. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 
-Church  Services:  Preaching  and  Special  Music. 

-Vesper  Program:  Dr.  Andrews  and  others;  Finney  Chapel 

-Y.  M.  C.  A.-  Y.  Y.  C.  A.:  Joint  Meeting,  Shansi  Program; 
Warner  Hall. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23 

Celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday  (Recess  in  all  departments) 

10:00  - 11:30  a.  m. — Washington  Birthday  Exercises;  Finney  Chapel. 

7:00  - 10:00  p.  m. — Reception  of  Faculty  to  Visiting  Alumni  and  Students;  Art 
Building. 
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Book  Reviews 

PrBLic  Fi.n'anck,'*  by  Haulky  Leist  Lutz,  ’08. 

Published  by  Appleton  & Co. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  rising 
trend  of  public  expenditures?  What  are  the 
principal  sources  of  the  nation’s  revenues? 
Should  the  rates  on  the  higher  incomes  under 
the  Federal  Revenue  Act  be  reduced?  To 
what  extent  do  tax  exempt  securities  serve  as 
a refuge  for  a specially  privileged  class?  Did 
we  make  a proper  use  of  public  credit  during 
the  great  war,  or  should  a greater  proportion 
of  the  costs  of  that  great  conflict  have  been 
paid  immediately  through  taxation?  What  are 
the  essentials  of  an  ideal  fiscal  system?  These 
and  other  questions  the  careful  reader  will 
find  answered  in  Professor  Harley  Lutz’s  new 
book  on  “Public  Finance.” 

“Public  finance  deals  with  the  revenues  of 
government  including  loans  with  their  expen- 
ditures and  their  administration.”  It  has  been, 
heretofore,  a much  neglected  branch  of  eco- 
nomics, especially  in  America.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century  our  wealth  and 
population  increased  rapidly  and  our  fiscal 
burdens  were  not  seriously  felt.  We  were  to  a 
large  extent  an  individualistic  people  rather 
than  a social  one.  The  functions  performed 
by  political  units  were  comparatively  few. 
Gradually,  however,  we  began  to  see  that  many 
of  our  wants  could  be  better  satisfied  through 
public  collective  effort.  The  cityward  trend  of 
our  population  led  to  an  increasing  socializa- 
tion of  consumption.  Then  came  the  great 
war  which  all  but  revolutionized  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem of  our  own  country  and  plunged  others 
into  a deluge  of  insolvency.  Revenue  acts 
were  passed  in  quick  succession  which  made 
drastic  changes  in  the  taxation  of  incomes; 
the  inheritance  tax  was  revised  as  a fiscal 
measure  for  the  first  time  since  1902;  a heavy 
tax  was  imposed  upon  excess  profits  and  the 
tax  upon  the  net  income  of  corporations  was 
increased.  But  more  important  than  the  fore- 
going was  the  orgy  of  credit  inflation  that  en- 
sued. The  public  debts  of  nations  attained 
incomprehensible  proportions  and  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  gravest  economic  problems 
of  the  post  war  period.  Professor  Lutz’s  book 
m therefore  a timely  treatise  on  a subject  of 
increasing  interest. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts;  Part  I. 
The  introduction,  is  devoted  mostly  to  the 


nature,  scope  and  development  of  public  fi- 
nance. Approximately,  one  hundred  pages  in 
Part  II  have  to  do  with  public  expenditures. 
Public  revenues  other  than  taxes  are  discussed 
in  Part  III.  These  include  the  public  domain, 
state  industries,  municipal  industries  and  va- 
rious administrative  revenues,  such  as  fines, 
fees,  licenses,  special  assessments  and  excess 
condemnation.  Part  IV  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  book 
being  devoted  to  this  important  subject.  Five 
chapters  in  Part  V discuss  public  credit  and 
borrowing,  while  the  concluding  part  has  to 
do  with  financial  administration  and  legisla- 
tion in  which  the  budget  system  is  explained. 

Professor  Lutz  has  rendered  a distinct  serv- 
ice to  the  student  of  finance,  the  public  official, 
and  the  general  reader  in  w^riting  this  volume. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  on  the  sub- 
ject thus  far  written  in  America.  More  im- 
portant than  this  it  is  written  in  clear,  force- 
ful English  devoid  of  tedious  theoretical  and 
philosophical  discussions.  Too  many  of  our 
text  books  in  economics  have  been,  hereto- 
fore, written  merely  for  economists.  The  de- 
sire to  be  judged  well  by  his  peers  has  too 
often  been  the  pretext  of  the  economist  for 
the  writing  of  a book.  This  volume  should 
dispel  the  notion  that  economic  treatises  need 
necessarily  be  dismal  and  uninteresting.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Lutz,  “The  aim  through- 
out has  been  to  translate  into  concrete  terms 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  levy  of  taxes, 
the  expenditures  of  public  money  and  the  use 
of  public  credit,  by  means  of  illustrations  and 
facts  drawn  from  familiar  experience.” 

The  reviewer  hopes  that  the  book  will  make 
its  biggest  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  Fi- 
nancial issues  have,  heretofore,  played  a dom- 
inant role  in  American  politics  and  wiil  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  Taxation  is  not 
merely  a source  of  income  for  our  government 
but  it  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  tends  to  become  the 
controversial  center  of  many  political  issues 
in  the  future.  If  democracy  is  to  aid  us  in 
curing  our  economic  ills,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  we  vote,  but  that  we  vote  intelli- 
gently, guided  by  sound  principles. 

LkOXARD  B.  KitUEOER. 

Tun  Proiilew  of  Immortality,  by  R.  A. 

Tsanoff,  ’06.  MacMillan  Company  New 

York. 

If,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  there  has  been 
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one  topic  whicli,  more  than  any  other,  has 
been  a subject  ol  disinterest  to  scientist  and 
phiiosopher  alike  it  has  been  the  problem  o£ 
immortality — especially  that  phase  of  it  known 
as  personal  immortality.  The  topic  has  been 
considered,  as  it  were,  a worked-out  vein  in  a 
mine,  which,  at  the  best,  had  been  “salted”  by 
the  empty  hopes  of  man’s  vain  desires.  And 
yet,  out  of  this  slag  heap  of  cast-off  and  ap- 
parently useless  material  Professor  Tsanoff 
has  extracted  high-grade  ore  and  has  achieved 
a pronounced  success  in  reopening  a problem 
which,  for  long,  had  been  considered  a closed 
issue.  Not  only  has  Professor  Tsanoff  re- 
opened the  problem  of  immortality:  he  has 
given  it  a new  setting  in  a volume  which  is 
solid  and  scholarly  as  well  as  brilliant  and  in- 
teresting. One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
author’s  wealth  of  accurate  references;  his 
trenchant  criticisms  and  analyses  and  his  sim- 
ple, direct  style.  It  is  a book  to  which  one 
must  return  again  and  again  with  fresh  in- 
terest and  renewed  thought. 

The  principle  of  attack  which  Professor 
Tsanoff  carries  with  persistence  and  clarity 
throughout  the  investigation  of  his  problem  he 
expresses  thus:  “The  guiding  idea  in  our  whole 
inquiry  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain  whether 
a particular  kind  of  human  destiny  is  fact  or 
fiction  but  rather  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  a man’s  claim  to  a specific  destiny.” 
This  endeavor  to  assess  man’s  destiny  by  way 
of  understanding  man’s  significance  to  himself 
and  in  the  cosmos  as  that  significance  is  re- 
flected throughout  the  long  ages  of  his  cul- 
tural development  — that  is  the  principle  guid- 
ing our  author’s  labors  in  his  elected  task. 

With  this  determining  idea  in  m:nd  Profes- 
sor Tsanoff  investigates  the  immortality  beliefs 
of  primitive  men;  of  the  great  cultural  peo- 
ples of  antiquity;  of  the  great  poets  and 
thinkers  of  medieval  and  modern  life.  The 
conceptions  concerning  life  and  mind  as  held 
by  savage  culture;  by  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Hindu,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Roman  and  Christian 
civilizations;  by  the  Platos,  Aristotles,  Dantes, 
and  the  whole  body  of  modern  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, materialisti’c  and  idealistic,  pessi- 
mistic and  optimistic,  ab.soiutistic  and  positive 
— tliese  are  turned  out  to  view  and  critically  ex- 
amined. By  mean.s  of  this  wide  survey  Pro- 
fessor Tsanoff  gradually  builds  up  the  con- 
tention that  the  problem  of  immortality  is 
solely  a problem  of  values  and  that  those  val- 


ues are  fixed  by  deepening  but  critical  hu- 
man experience.  For  Professor  Tsanoff  himself 
all  values  are  essentially  personal.  Conse- 
quently his  problem  moves  steadily  to  a solu- 
tion in  personal  terms — ultimate  values  must 
be  individual,  personal  values — personalities 
are  forever  significant.  Immortality  is  not  a 
dead  issue  but  is  an  issue  wrought  in  with  all 
the  values  of  life  developed  in  the  race  but 
perennially  and  essentially  embodied  in  per- 
sons. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  Professor 
Tsanoff  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  even  though 
it  be  but  in  the  spirit.  He  comes  bearing  in 
his  hands  worthy  proof  of  scholarly  labors  and 
scholarly  distinction.  We  look  foiwvard  to 
other  works  in  the  future — wmrks  wdiich  shall 
ably  continue  what  in  this  volume  has  been  so 
w'orthily  begun. 

S.  P.  M.vcLe.xx.vx. 

The  Co-\st.s  of  Illusion : A Study  of  Travel 
Tales  by  Clauk  B.  Firestone,  ’91.  With 
drawings  by  Ruth  Hamhidoe.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and  London.  1924. 

How  many  of  us  as  children  have  not  spent 
days  of  wmnder  and  delight,  and  nights  possi- 
bly, shivering  with  terror  as  we  read  legends 
and  myths,  half  myths  and  historical  tales  of 
magical  lands,  enchanted  islands,  strangs  peo- 
ples— Amazons,  satyrs,  pygmies,  mermen,  fab- 
ulous beasts — unicorns,  griffins,  and  dragons; 
and  at  the  same  have  not  resolved  that  w'hen 
we  “grew  up”  w-e  should  visit  those  far-away 
“Coasts  of  Illusion”!  How  few  of  us  have 
done  it!  But  anyw'ay  for  most  of  us  some- 
where over  the  “rim  of  the  world  lies  ro- 
mance,” and  every  heart  yearns  to  go  and 
find  it. 

If  that  longing  is  still  in  you;  if  you  would 
visit  the  horizon  lands  inhabited  by  fabulous 
people,  the  mountain  tops  where  dw-elt  the  gods, 
deserts  wdiose  sands  have  covered  mighty 
cities,  the  land  of  Ophir,  of  the  Lotus-eaters, 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  kingdom  of  Prester 
John;  if  you  would  look  over  the  borders  into 
Arcady,  that  glorious  province  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  cross  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia, 
where,  according  to  Shakespeare,  “the  daffo- 
dils come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take 
the  wdnds  of  March  with  beauty,”  Bohemia, 
“the  sentiment  yoiilh  has  of  itself  at  the  flow- 
ering moment  of  Us  existence”;  if  you  visit 
these  provinces  of  youth  and  love  and  dreams, 
and  yet  must  do  it,  albeit,  vicariously,  allow  us 
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to  suggest  tliut  you  read  “The  Coasts  of  Illu- 
sion" bv  Clark  B.  Firestone. 

It  is  a haunting  book  that  Mr.  Firestone  has 
written.  It  gives,  as  he  says  in  the  preface, 
“a  view  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as 
seen  through  the  haze  of  distance,  whether  of 
space  or  time.  It  treats  of  various  countries 
and  races  and  an'inals  which  are,  or  were,  or 
might  have  been.  . . . The  travel  tales  of  the 
race  have  grown  out  of,  or  have  been  entangled 
with,  myths  in  which  men  sought  to  figure  tire 
creation  of  the  world,  tha  journeys  of  the  sun 
from  dawn  to  darkness,  the  contlicts  of  light 
with  storm  and  night  and  winter,  the  high 
places  of  the  gods  and  their  incarnations  and 
agents.  . . . These  are  the  stories  wanderers 
told  in  hall  when  the  world  cvas  young; 
and  in  out-of-the-way  places  still  tell  them, 
and  men  believe.  These  are  the  stories  the 
lad  Raleigh  heard  along  wharves  where  sail- 
ors in  outlandish  garb  recited  the  wonders  of 
countries  belocv  the  rim  of  the  sea.  . . . This  is 
a survey  of  the  world  through  the  stained  glass 
of  men’s  imaginings.’’  Mr.  Firestone  takes 
us  on  a voyage  to  these  strangely  peopled  coun- 
tries of  the  world’s  yesterdays,  “a  voyage,” 
as  he  suggests,  “along  the  bays  and  gulfs  and 
promontories  of  the  human  mind  in  its  state 
of  dreams.” 

“There  are  three  chambers  in  the  house  of 
the  mind,”  he  goes  on  to  say.  “One  of  them 
is  a place  where  pleasant  bed  time  stories  are 
told.  Another  is  the  art  gallery  of  hope  and 
memory.  The  third  is  a museum  where  runs 
the  lacv  of  topsy-turvy.  The  name  of  the 
house  is  Illusion.” 

Mr.  Firestone,  in  the  very  first  chapter, 
show's  us  through  some  of  the  older  books  of 
travel — ^Herodotus,  Pliny,  Hakluyt,  Mande- 
ville.  Marco  Polo,  “ the  illusion  weaving  its 
careless  spells  over  the  records  of  wonder- 
ing.” What  a world  of  fable  and  illusion  it 
was!  What  knowledge  and  science  did  not 
give  was  supplied  by  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion. AVas  it  of  the  inanimate  world — there 
were  mountains  of  lodestone.  Tables  of  the 
Sun,  where  the  earth  itself  brought  forth  the 
food  spread  upon  the  table  tor  all  comers,  the 
River  Sambation  w'hich,  according  to  some 
legends,  ran  only  on  Saturdays  and  was  dry 
the  rest  of  the  week,  and  according  to  others, 
was  dry  on  Saturday  and  flow’ed  the  rest  of 
the  week,  magical  springs  and  wonder-work- 
ing trees.  Was  it  of  the  animal  kingdom — • 
there  were  Unicorns  and  Scythian  Lambs, 


which  grow  in  a fruit  resembling  the  gourd, 
Hyppogrifs,  and  Gold-guarding  Ants.  Then 
there  were  peoples  of  prodig.v,  dog-headed 
people,  noseless  nations,  long-cared  races,  and 
diminutive  husbands;  Ama-zons,  satyrs,  dragons 
and  pygmies;  Horizon  Lands  and  Lands  of  Le- 
gend, Incense  Countries,  Gog  and  Magog,  Bohe- 
mia, Arcadia,  Spice  Islands,  and  Islands  of  En- 
chantment; Atlantis,  the  terrible  ocean,  and 
the  Saragasso  Sea;  the  dream  quests  of  Spain 
tor  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  seven  cities  of 
Cibola,  Quivera,  and  the  Islands  of  Solomon. 

Mr.  Firestone  closes  this  enchanting  hook 
of  the  childlike  dreams  of  mankind,  with 
these  words,  “ While  man  builds  the  pleasant 
marvels  of  his  yesterdays  into  habitations  of 
fancy,  he  will  rear  other  structures  of  the  like 
unsubstantial  stuff,  and  deem  them  the  abid- 
ing places  of  reality.  The  shows  of  nature  are 
a pageant  through  which  man  moves  in  a 
dream  of  his  own  making.  ...  By  the  law  of 
his  being  he  must  be  maker  of  myths.  ...  It 
is  not  given  man  to  envisage  reality.  His  is 
the  greater  gift  to  brood  over  Chaos  and 
shape  it  as  he  will.” 

The  book  has  real  interest  and  value.  It  is 
the  result  of  searching  through  innumerable 
volumes  and  summarizes  the  many  travels  and 
adventure  into  the  places  once  remote  from 
civilization.  It  is  supplied  with  an  elaborate 
bibliography  and  a very  complete  index,  in- 
valuable to  the  student  who  would  go  further 
into  this  field  of  the  world’s  illusions.  We  pre- 
dict many  there  will  he. 

JE.SSE  F.  M.vck. 


Fielding  H.  Yost,  Director  or  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  rules  committee  of 
the  American  Football  Coaches  Association. 
Coach  Yost’s  appointment  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  most  important  committee  of  the  na- 
tional body  which  governs  football  in  this 
country,  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a football 
coach. 

On  December  IG,  the  Memorial  Tablet  to  the 
forty  members  of  the  Yale  Club  of  New  York 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  W''orld  War  was 
unveiled  in  the  Lounge  before  a large  gath- 
ering and  in  the  presence  of  numerous  guests — 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  men  to  be  hon- 
ored, classmates,  and  off-'ers  of  other  college 
clubs. 
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Faculty 

The  “perigrinations”  ot  Professor  Lynds 
Jones  took  him  to  a meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologist  Union  in  Pittsburgh,  where,  be- 
ing a Fellow,  he  participated  in  the  business 
meetings.  At  the  regular  sessions  he  read  a 
paper  entitled  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Birds  ot  Carroll  Islet,  Washington — 1907,  1916, 
1924.”  He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wilson  Ornithological  Club  and  the  Inland 
Bird  Banding  Society  in  Nashville  Tennessee, 
where  he  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Olympic 
Bird  Reservations,”  spoke  at  the  Annual  Din- 
ner, and  was  made  a member  of  the  nommat- 
ing  committee.  On  December  19,  he  gave  an 
address  before  the  Audubon  Society  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  "The  Value  of  Bird  Banding  by 
Systematic  Trapping.”  Mr.  Jones  will  conduct 
the  seventh  Summer  Ecology  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  the  summer  of  1925,  to  be  made 
through  the  Rockies,  to  the  Canyon  of  Utah, 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  north  side, 
and  into  southern  California,  by  automobile. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair  attended  the  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  America  at 
their  Washington  meetings  in  December.  She 
is  serving  on  a national  committee  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America  making 
a study  of  standards  for  collegiate  departments 
of  mathematics. 

Professor  Orville  A.  Lindquist  recently  had 
published  a book  of  piano  technics  entitled 
“Whole-tone-Scale  Finger  Technics.”  Profes- 
sor Heacox  says  of  it,  "A  valuable  set  of  26 
exercises  in  whole-tone  scale  finger  technics 
has  recently  come  from  the  Schirmer  press. 
Here  is  a valuable  contribution  to  a little 
understood  phase  of  pianoforte  technic.  How 
many  students  of  music  (and  even  teach- 
ers of  experience)  have  attempted  passages 
built  on  the  whole-tone  scale  but  to  find  them- 
selves floundering— the  conventional  fingerings 
useless,  the  “feel”  of  the  chords  strange,  with 
the  only  way,  as  has  been  said,  to  know  if  the 
music  is  right  is  that  it  sounds  wrong!  Here 
is  a factor  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  In  a 
scale  passage  and  in  chords,  the  “feel”  of  the 


keys  under  the  fingers  is  different:  the  hand 
must  acquire  a new  habit.  Though  written  in 
a confusing  number  of  ways,  the  whole-tone 
scale  fingerings  can  be  reduced  to  two  easily 
understood  systems.  These  fingerings  are 
characteristic  and  must  be  learned  by  them- 
selves. Professor  Lindquist  has  met  this 
problem  in  a most  practical  and  time-saving 
way,  in  these  studies  to  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed also  an  enlightening  preface.” 

Two  research  papers  by  Professor  R.  A.  Bud- 
ington  have  been  accepted  by  tbe  Biological 
Bulletin.  Tbe  one  entitled,  “Manner  of  Copu- 
lation in  a Turbellarian  Worm,  planaria 
maculata,”  appeared  in  the  November  issue; 
the  other,  “A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Effect  of 
Thyroid  Substances  on  Protoplasm  in  Gen- 
eral,” will  appear  in  the  February  issue.  Pro- 
fessor Budington  attended  meetings  of  the  fol- 
lowing societies  in  Washington,  D.  C.:  The 
American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science,  The  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
and  The  American  Naturalists.  He  gave  a 
paper  entitled  “Effect  of  Thyroid  Substances 
on  Protoplasm  in  General”  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Zoologists  and  at  a special  sym- 
posium of  this  society  he  gave  one  of  four 
talks  on  the  subject,  “The  Aim  ot  Courses  in 
General  Zoology.”  The  other  institutions  rep- 
resented by  speakers  were  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Princeton,  and  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard,  in  accordance 
with  a request  from  the  State  Geologist  of  Ver- 
mont, sent  in  a report,  discussing  the  findings 
of  the  Oberlin  summer  field  party  in  that 
state.  This  report,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions, maps  and  drawings,  will  add  75-80  pages 
to  the  State  Geologist’s  biennial  publication. 
Much  ot  the  material  is  new  to  science  as 
very  little  geologic  work  has  been  done  in 
southern  Vermont. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  B.  Artz  and  Professor 
H.  L.  King  were  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Society  at  Richmond,  Va., 
during  December. 

Gerald  Birnoy  Smith,  who  taught  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  (1891-92),  has  published 
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a book  entiled  "Principles  of  Christian  Living: 
a Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics.”  Mr.  Smith 
is  a professor  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  attended  a meeting 
of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  which  he 
is  secretary. 

Professor  L.  M.  Taylor  attended  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, Section  B.,  Physics,  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  during  the  holidays. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  attended  meetings  of  the 
following  societies  in  New  York  during  the 
holidays;  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  Colleges,  and  the  American  Student 
Health  Association. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature held  in  Chicago,  December  28-30,  and 
presented  two  papers;  “The  Poetical  Analysis 
of  Psalm  29”  and  “Notes  on  the  Text  of 
II  Kings,  18-20. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Peirce  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Economic  Association  at 
Chicago,  December  28-31. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  attended  a meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
He  is  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
stitute. At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  he  gave  a paper  entitled 
“The  Biographical  Interest  of  Nepos.”  He  at- 
tended also  a meeting  of  the  College  Art 
Teachers’  Association.  All  these  meetings  were 
in  Chicago  during  the  holidays. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  gave  an  address  be- 
fore the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia,  in  December.  This  is  one  of 
the  youngest  athletic  conferences  of  the  coun- 
try but  has  a membership  of  21  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
conference  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  uni- 
form conditions  of  eligibility  and  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  against  the  common 
evils  of  intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  was  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man in  Chicago,  January  1-3  lor  various  li- 
brarian meetings.  Profes.sor  Root  is  president 
of  the  American  Bibliographical  Society. 


Professor  Albert  W.  Aron  attended  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  at  New  York  in  De- 
cember, where  he  had  a paper  on  “The  Social 
Vision  of  Jakob  Wasserman”  before  the  group 
on  German  Literature  from  a Social  Point  of 
View.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  group  on 
Historical  Germanic  Grammar. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Geiser  represented  Ober- 
lin  at  a meeting  of  the  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
December. 


Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

Books  went  out  of  fashion  with  many  of  the 
students  during  the  two  weeks’  vacation,  and 
it  seems  that  they  didn’t  return  for  long.  Ex- 
aminations are  scheduled  to  begin  on  January 
23  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  whole  town  will 
be  under  a strata  of  nervous  strain.  But  in 
the  lew  days  remaining  in  which  books  have 
to  go  out  of  fashion,  something  more  definite 
than  an  Epicurean  program  will  take  their 
place.  It  calls  to  my  mind  the  sentence  in  the 
essay,  “Examination  vs.  Education,”  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  which  goes  something  like 
this  — “Books  are  going  out  of  fashion;  it  is 
only  analyses,  summaries,  and  tables  which 
are  studied.”  Luckily,  however,  we  are  not 
afflicted  with  the  malady'  about  which  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  yvriting,  even  though  a rather  warm 
and  revealing  debate  is  expected  when  the 
Sophomores  debate  with  the  Freshmen  next 
month  on  the  subject,  “Resolved  that  the  pres- 
ent Honor  System  be  abolished.”  It  is  quite 
true  that  “Analyses,  summaries  and  tables  ” 
are  used,  but  they  are  made  by  the  individual 
students  as  individual  work,  and  not  pur- 
chased and  bartered  as  stereotyped  answers 
to  all  possible  stereotyped  work,  and  not  pur- 
may  have  been  used  from  year  to  year.  Oberlin 
stilt  remains  faithful  to  her  ever  progressive 
creed  of  ideals. 

The  first  Chapel  service  of  the  New  Year, 
held  Tuesday  noon,  January  6,  was  conducted 
by  President  King  as  a memorial  to  the  alumni 
who  had  died  during  the  last  year.  The  re- 
cent death  of  Mrs.  Bertha  McClure  Bosworth, 
wife  of  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth,  on  December  31, 
made  this  particular  date  fitting  for  such  a 
service. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5,  Professor  Al- 
fred V.  Churchill,  of  the  Art  department  of 
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Smith  College,  lectured  on  “Whistler”  in  the 
Art  building.  He  delivered  another  lecture 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Sturges  Hall  on  “Ro- 
mantic Art.” 

Tony  Sarg's  marionettes  walked  into  Oberlin 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  6 and  presented 
the  “Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin”  in  Warner  Hall. 
That  evening  they  staged  “Treasure  Island.” 
Both  performances  were  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oberlin  Golf  club. 

A score  and  some  odd  derby  hats  were 
borne  into  the  railroad  station  here  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  January  7,  on  the  private 
car  “Manhattan.”  They  were  soon  dispersed 
all  about  the  campus.  On  the  front  of  each 
hat  was  a row  of  three  letters — O.  G.  C. — in- 
dicating that  each  person  below  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Glee  Club.  The  boys  re- 
turned from  their  Christmas  trip  with  these 
things  on  their  minds!  Among  the  many 
sites  which  they  looked  at  on  the  trip  are 
Niagara  Falls,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
New  York  City,  Yale  University,  historic  Phil- 
adelphia, Washington — where  they  shook  hands 
with  the  President, — and  smoky  Pittsburg. 

Roland  Hayes,  famous  negro  tenor  who  is 
making  his  second  tour  of  America,  presented 
the  final  number  of  the  Artist  Recital  course, 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Finney  chapel 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  January  10.  He 
rendered  several  selections  of  old  negro  spir- 
ituals as  a part  of  his  program. 

More  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attended 
the  meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  January  11, 
when  Mr.  William  P.  Hapgood,  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Conserve  company,  of  Indianapolis, 
spoke  on  the  workers’  share  in  industry,  than 
have  attended  any  previous  meeting  during 
this  college  year.  Mr.  Hapgood  is  one  of  a 
few  men  who  conduct  their  businesses  accord- 
ing to  Christian  principles.  He  also  spoke  in 
a few  classes  on  Monday. 

More  than  thirty  European  posters  in  color 
have  been  on  free  exhibit  in  the  north  gallery 
of  the  Art  Building.  The  were  loaned  to  the 
college  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  be- 
fore vacation  and  were  on  e.xhibit  until  Jan- 
uary 12.  Following  this  exhibit  is  one  of 
American  wood  block  prints,  mostly  in  color, 
which  is  brought  here  by  the  Art  Association. 
This  exhibit  will  continue  until  January  28. 
On  Thursday  evening,  January  15,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Schaufller  of  the  Art  department  gave  a 
talk  on  them. 


The  Conservatory  Trio,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
William  Mason  Bennett,  pianist,  Mr.  Maurice 
Kessler,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Goerner, 
’cellist,  presented  their  first  program  of  the 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  13  in 
Warner  Hall.  The  program  was  composed  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Boell- 
mann  and  Beethoven. 

By  sliding  out  of  their  past  regrets  behind 
jingling  harnesses  borne  by  trotting  horses, 
the  Sophomore  class  celebrated  the  event  of 
their  last  class  party.  The  rules  state  that 
Freshmen  and  first  semester  Sophomores  can- 
not have  a dance,  but  only  parties.  The  first 
hour  of  merriment  ended  at  Sherrili  Acres, 
where  they  received  nourishment  and  resusci- 
tation, after  which  they  had  another  hour  of 
sleighing. 

The  Hon.  Howard  S.  Ross,  K.C.,  barrister 
from  Montreal,  talked  on  “Plans  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  War  and  Industrial  Strife”  before 
two  economics  classes  and  an  international 
law  class  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Men’s 
Building  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 14.  The  classes  were  dismissed  from  reg- 
ular routine  for  the  event. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Better  Movie 
Board,  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  a dramatized  life 
of  the  great  war  president,  was  shown  in  Fin- 
ney chapel  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings, January  15  and  17.  The  role  of  Lincoln 
is  played  by  Mr.  George  Billings. 


Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

Benefitted  by  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
faults  shown  by  encounter  with  a strong  pro- 
fessional quintet,  and  by  a week’s  intensive 
drill.  Coach  Hughes’  cagers  made  their  con- 
ference debut  on  the  home  floor,  January  10th, 
by  defeating  the  Hiram  tossers  33  to  11. 

The  playing  squad  was  cut  down  when  school 
opened  after  the  holiday  recess,  from  about 
25  men  to  12,  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
present  writing,  being  the  recently  elected 
captain,  McPhee,  Sullivan,  Leahy,  Butler, 
Weber,  Raikula,  Wagner,  Tessenvitz,  Montie, 
Channon,  Jarman,  and  Metcalf.  It  was  appar- 
ent in  the  Hiram  game  that  there  could  be 
quite  a lot  of  improvement  in  the  play  of  the 
second  string  men,  as  a team,  and  conse- 
quently this  list  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
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change.  Heldnian  and  Mullarky  are  two  men, 
among  several  others  who  are  pushing  hard 
for  berths  on  the  squad. 


Oiu:uLi>'  14 — Akhox  FniK.s'i'OXUS  38 


Oberlin  has  no  alibis  to  offer  for  this  defeat. 
None  are  needed.  The  Firestones  are  a good 
team  and  they  rank  among  the  highest  in 
state  pro  circles.  They  outplayed  the  Oberlin 
men  in  all  departments  of  the  game  as  the 
score  tends  to  indicate.  Hughes  used  10  men 


in  this  game,  which  was  conducted  more  as  an 
experiment  than  anything  else,  from  the  col- 
lege men’s  standpoint.  The  squad  had  not  had 
any  practice  sessions  during  the  vacation 
period  before  the  game  and  were  at  a conse- 
quent disadvantage,  especially  since  the  game 


was  on  a foreign  floor. 

Firestones  G F T 

Clark,  l.f 2 4 8 

Spencer,  r.f...  4 0 8 

Kinley,  c 1 0 2 

Athertone,  l.g.  5 0 10 
McClosky,  r.g.  2 0 4 
Caldwell,  c.  . . 3 0 6 
Robinson,  l.f.  .000 

Totals 17  4 38 


Oberlin  G F T 
Sullivan,  l.f. .. . 0 0 0 

Leahy,  r.f 1 1 3 

Jarmon,  c.  ...  0 0 0 
Tessenvitz,  l.g.  1 1 3 
Butler,  r.g....  1 0 2 

Montie,  r.g 10  2 

Weber,  l.g 10  2 

Channon,  l.g.  ..102 
McPhee,  r.f.  ..000 
Wagner,  l.f 0 0 0 


Totals 6 2 14 


Oberlix  33 — Hiiuvsi  11 
This  game,  the  first  conference  tilt  of  the 
year,  was  won  by  the  Hughes-men  wuthout 
difficulty,  Oberlin  outpointing  Hiram  3 to  1. 
The  squad  was  not  pushed  at  all  after  the 
first  three  minutes  of  play.  Leahy,  the  bril- 
liant sophomore  performer,  was  the  outstand- 
ing player  on  the  floor.  He  caged  5 goals  and 
sunk  two  tosses  for  a total  of  12  points.  Be- 
side this  he  show^ed  clever  mid-floor  work. 
Leahy  and  Sullivan  are  a very  promising  set 
of  forwards.  Two  full  teams  and  two  extra 
men  broke  into  the  line  up  for  Oberlin.  The 
reserves  showed  good  individual  work  but 
lacked  efficient  team  play.  Hiram  likewise 
employed  two  teams  to  stop  Oberlin,  but 
neither  was  exceedingly  effective,  as  one  might 
divine  by  examining  the  box  score. 


Hiram  G F T 

Colbert,  r.f . . . . 0 0 0 
Chapman,  r.f.  .226 
R.  Day,  l.f 0 0 0 


Oberlin  G F T 
Sullivan,  r.f.  ..317 
Tessenvitz,  r.f.  0 2 2 
Leahy,  l.f 5 2 12 


Hurd,  l.f 

0 

0 

0 

Butler,  c.  ... 

1 

1 

3 

Barbe,  l.f 

0 

0 

0 

Weber,  r.g. . . 

0 

0 

0 

Bright,  c 

0 

2 

2 

McPhee,  l.g.  . 

1 

2 

4 

B.  Hurd,  c.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Jarman,  l.f... 

1 

0 

2 

Bowe,  r.g 

0 

0 

0 

Metcalf,  c.  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Meyers,  r.g.. 

0 

3 

3 

Wagner,  c.  . . . 

1 

0 

2 

C.  Day,  l.f.. . . 

0 

0 

0 

Raikula,  r.g. . 

0 

0 

0 

N.  Colbert,  l.g 

0 

0 

0 

Montie,  r.g... 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Channon,  l.g.. 

0 

1 

1 

Totals 

2 

7 

11 

Totals 

12 

9 
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Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

The  Artist  Recital  Course  for  the  second  se- 
mester follows: 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  9. 

Ernest  Donnanyi,  Pianist,  Feb.  19. 

Maria  Ivogun,  Soprano,  March  10. 

Albert  Spalding,  Violinist,  March  24. 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  1. 

The  Cleveland  Symphony  concert  'will  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  Spring  Festival 
of  the  Musical  Union.  The  Union  is  to  sing 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  “Nuova  Vita,”  and  the  “Grail 
Scene”  from  Wagner’s  “Parsifal.”  Announce- 
ment of  the  soloists  will  be  made  later. 

Roland  Hayes,  negro  tenor,  sang  here  on 
January  10.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
reports  of  his  singing,  in  'W'hich  critics,  almost 
universally,  have  found  a rvealth  of  beauty 
and  emotional  power.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
interesting  for  Oberlinites  to  know  that  Hayes 
studied  with  W.  Arthur  Calhoun,  a former 
pupil  of  C.  W.  Morrison.  Calhoun  found  Hayes 
down  in  Chattanooga.  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  November  23,  1924,  has  a page 
telling  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Hayes  from 
stove  molder  to  an  $100,000  a year.  Here  it 
speaks  of  the  work  of  Calhoun,  now  a promi- 
nent teacher  in  New  York,  and  tells  how 
“ finally  with  $50  in  his  pocket,  Hayes  started 
for  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  But  he 
never  got  there.  His  money  gave  out  and  all 
the  concerts  along  the  way,  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  make  expenses  for  the  trip,  were 
failures.”  He  stopped,  however,  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. There  ho  was  a classmate  of  Roy 
Tibbs,  who  later  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory.  Tibbs  told  Mr.  Hastings  of  an- 
other Fisk  boy  who  wanted  to  come  to  Ober- 
lin. His  name  was  Roland  Hayes.  We  would 
be  happy,  indeed,  if  we  could  claim  him  as  an 
Oberlin  student. 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio,  Mrs.  William 
Mason  Bennett,  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Maurice  Kess- 
ler, Violin,  and  Mr.  Friedrich  A.  Goerner, 
Violoncello,  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  sea- 
son in  Warner  Hall  January  12.  The  program 
included  a Mozart  Trio  in  G,  the  Boellman 
Sonata  for  Violoncelio  and  Pianoforte,  and 
the  Beethoven  Trio,  Op.  97.  The  ensemble  and 
musical  values  were  excellent,  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  the  past  concerts  of  this 
organization,  now  in  its  third  season.  An  ova- 
tion was  given  Mr.  Goerner  after  the  Booll- 
man  sonata.  His  exquisite  playing,  alone, 
merited  such  applause,  but  there  was  voiced 
in  it,  also,  the  joy  that  the  audience  experi- 
enced in  finding  his  tone  and  technique  un- 
harmed by  the  accident  last  summer. 

Some  of  you  were  shocked  (I  know  that  I 
was)  when  you  read  in  this  column  last  month 
of  a musician  named  “Papa”  Hayden.  Some- 
where along  the  line  that  c had  crept  in  ail 
uninvited.  I don’t  suppose  we  should  be  so 
pernickety  about  that  spelling  since  Haydn 
himself  used  it  many  times.  As  you  know, 
Shakespeare  and  Handei  and  most  of  the  great 
men,  and  those  not  so  great,  a hundred  years 
or  so  ago,  seemed  to  enjoy  spelling  their 
names  in  a variety  of  ways.  Havelock  Ellis, 
In  “ The  Dance  of  Life,”  contends  that  “ we 
are  throwing  away  an  endless  source  of  de- 
light ” in  trying  to  force  everyone  to  spell 
uniformly.  It  is  a little  different  matter  when 
one  tries  to  take  over  names  from  such  a lan- 
guage as  the  Russian.  You  will  recall  sev- 
eral of  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  “Tchai- 
kovsky.” And  now,  would  you  look  up  some- 
thing regarding  him  in  any  library  following 
the  Congressional  classifications,  be  sure  to 
search  under  “ C.” 


There  is  always  a certain  peculiar  pleasure 
in  welcoming  back  to  the  familiar  Warner 
Hall  platform  any  of  our  Conservatory  grad- 
uates who  have  continued  their  musical  ca- 
reer after  leaving  Oberlin.  This  pleasure  was 
ours  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  15,  when 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Heacox  Stover  (Cons.  ’19)  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  appeared  as  'cellist  in  the 
Musical  Art  Trio,  and  with  her  colleagues,  Mrs, 
Grace  Barrows  Warren,  violin,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Wentworth,  piano,  presented  an  interest- 
ing program  of  chamber  music. 

Tbe  program,  consisting  of  Mendelssobn’s 
Trio,  Opus  66,  and  the  recently  issued  Trio, 
Opus  40  by  Mana-Zucca,  was  admirably  given. 


The  ensemble  was  at  all  times  smooth  and 
well-balanced,  while  each  player  showed  her- 
self individually  competent  and  musicianly. 
The  rather  elegant  and  fluent  lyricism  of 
Mendelssohn  seemed  to  fare  particularly  well 
at  their  hands. 

In  the.  evening  a reception  was  given  in 
their  honor  at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Heacox.  William  T.  Upto.v. 


The  Men’s  Glee  Club 

Twenty-one  public  performances  and  10,500 
listeners  within  a period  of  nineteen  days  rep- 
resents a brief  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Men’s  Glee  Club. 

The  private  car  “Manhattan”  carried  the 
club  eastward  through  Ohio  and  the  entire 
length  of  New  York,  into  Connecticut,  and 
then  down  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
and  on  the  return  in  a direct  line  through 
Pennsylvania.  In  five  towns  and  cities  the 
club  made  Its  first  appearance  and  in  the  re- 
maining places  the  club  had  been  in  former 
years.  In  most  of  these  cities  members  of  the 
Oberlin  family  were  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  engagement.  In  Syracuse, 
Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  Pittsburgh  the  groups  of  Oberlinites  were 
unusually  large. 

The  glee  club  was  honored  in  many  places 
and  special  engagements  were  numerous — a 
day  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  a visit  to  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  Theatre,  a crowded  sight- 
seeing day  (and  night)  in  New  York  City,  a 
trip  to  the  Yale  Campus  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Luclen  T.  Warner,  a tour  of  some  of  the 
historic  points  in  Philadelphia,  also  the  Ctiy 
Club  Luncheon  and  a radio  concert  from 
Strawbridge  & Clothier  (Station  WFI),  a ride 
to  many  important  buildings  in  Washington 
and  a visit  at  the  executive  offices  of  the 
VVhite  House  and  meeting  President  Coolidge, 
with  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  doing  the  honors: 
a reception  in  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Mosher  in  Syracuse  and  an  after-the-concert 
party  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  W'ar- 
ner  of  Bridgeport,  the  Oberlin  Reunion  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  a tea  and  a 
dance  at  the  Sanitarium  in  Clifton  Springs, 
the  Old-to-tho-New-Year  party  in  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Whitehead's  church  in  Stratford,  and  din- 
ners in  the  home  of  two  of  the  boys,  Mr.  L.  F. 
Arvidson,  Ashtabula,  0.,  and  Mr.  .1.  Stuart 
Constantine,  Columbia,  Pa.;  six  churcli  serv- 
ices oil  the  three  Sundays — Ashtabula  (First 
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and  Second  Congregational  Cluirches),  Syra- 
cuse (First  Baptist  Church),  and  Albany 
(Fourth  Presbyterian  Church),  and  Washing- 
ton (First  Congregational  Church,  Vesper  and 
evening  services) — such  is  a review  of  the 
events  of  the  Christmas  “vacation”  for  the 
glee  club  men. 

Twenty-six  men  participated  in  the  above 
program,  exactly  one-half  of  tlie  membership 
serving  for  the  first  season.  The  concerts 
were  everywhere  favorably  received  with 
special  comment  upon  the  blending  and  pian- 
issimo work  of  the  club  and  also  upon  the 
musical  play,  which  is  a new  stunt  and  makes 
a decided  “ hit.”  The  next  engagement  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Glee  Club  will  be  the  Annual 
Home  Concert  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Saturday, 
February  7th.  W. 


Notes  ox  Cl.\ss  of  1900 
(Continued  from  page  8) 

G.  W.  Sammons,  of  Farmington,  N.  Mexico, 
is  secretary  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Farmington 
and  vice-president  of  the  First  National  bank 
at  that  place,  in  addition  to  his  professional 
work  in  medicine. 

Mary  Shurtleff  Storey,  who  recently  suffered 
the  tragic  loss  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Carroll 
Storey,  by  accidental  drowning,  continues  her 
residence  in  Detroit  for  the  present. 

Milliman  MTiite  Sweet  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
cap of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence, 
has  continued  his  successful  practice  of  law 
in  W'ausau,  Wis. 

"The  Jamesons,”  Russell  P.  and  Florence 
Heath  Jameson,  share  the  privileges  of  faculty 
responsibilities  in  Oberlin  and  justifiable  pride 
in  their  daughter  who  graduates  this  year.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Jameson’s  frequent  journeys 
to  Europe  tor  study  or  as  a conductor  of  tour- 
ist parties,  he  has  done  a large  amount  of  re- 
search work,  with  considerable  publication,  in- 
cluding a second  edition  of  “Le  Cercle  Fran- 
gais”  and,  with  Professor  Heacox,  “Chants  de 
France.” 

Archibald  A.  McDonald  is  still  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  where  he 
has  been  for  a number  of  years,  an  unusually 
long  and  successful  term  of  service.  He  is 
President  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  As- 
sociation. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  for  many  years  in  the  steel 
business  in  Pittsburgh,  is  at  present  located 
in  Cleveland. 


It  is  now  known  that  William  Lee  Washing- 
ton is  not  “lost”  as  reported  in  the  last  quin- 
quennial, tor  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  attended 
the  Oberlin  Campaign  banquet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  now  located  at  Lexington,  Va. 

Helen  Wright  Dutton,  of  San  Francisco, 
summers  in  the  high  Sierras.  She  is  still  de- 
voted to  birds  and  is  active  in  campfire  work. 
Her  husband,  as  minister  of  the  First  Unitar- 
ian Church,  is  involved  in  endless  philanthropic 
and  civic  activities.  His  sermons  are  broad- 
casted by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
(KGO). 

Frances  M.  Banta,  teacher  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  a member  of  the  Washington  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Geographic  As- 
sociation and  has  traveled  considerably  in 
America  and  Europe. 

J.  Ellis  Stannard,  science  teacher  in  the 
Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  active  in 
many  New  York  scientific  associations,  admits 
as  his  hobbies  walking  and  a kodak,  which  he 
has  tried  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  Canada. 

Ethelwyn  Rice  Beckwith,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  College  for  Women,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  will  receive  her  Ph.D. 
in  February  at  Harvard  University. 

Burton  R.  Cole,  lawyer,  Lewiston,  Montana, 
was  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  U.  S.  in  1923.  He  holds  high  rank  in 
several  lodges. 

Helen  Sargent  is  a professor  of  distinction 
in  the  Huguenot  University  College,  Welling- 
ton, South  Africa. 

Josephine  Walker,  Shaowu,  Foochow,  China, 
who  faced  the  disorders  following  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  1900  in  her  readiness  to  take  up 
her  mother’s  work  for  Chinese  women,  gives 
continuously  courageous  and  ever  more  dis- 
tinguished service  there.  Her  writings  in  the 
Missionary  Herald  and  the  Shaowu  Bulletin  are 
characterized  by  insight  into  things  Chinese 
acquired  through  intelligent  and  long  experi- 
ence. 

Valborg  Vea  Davis,  formerly  of  Japan,  now 
of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  contributes  her  tall  son 
to  the  class  of  1928,  and  will  lend  her  husband. 
Merle  Davis,  ’99,  for  important  survey  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Walter  T.  Dunmore,  class  president,  has 
been  dean  of  the  Western  Reserve  Law  School 
since  1910.  He  is  president  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Cleveland,  and  is  an  active  commit- 
tee man  of  civic  organizations.  His  hobbies 
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are  books,  travel,  and  touring.  He  was  an 
observer  in  1921  of  the  sessions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Oberlin  College,  confesses  to  in- 
terests in  learned  societies  and  in  primary  ed- 
ucation. She  books  two  children  for  the  class 
of  1940. 

Seth  H.  Buell,  as  pastor,  in  a college  town,  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  keeps  in  touch  with  college  affairs. 
He  is  Moderator  for  the  current  year  of  the 
Missouri  Congregational  Conference. 

Martha  Storrs  Swift  of  Niagara  Falls  is  the 
busy  wife  of  a Unitarian  minister,  but  adds 
club  work  to  church  duties. 

Stella  C.  Norton,  who  long  ago  took  up  her 
residence  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  has  quali- 
fied fully  as  librarian  in  New  York  State  and 
is  now  happily  employed  in  the  Saranac  Lake 
Free  Library. 

Florence  Voorhees  Phinney  of  Cincinnati  in- 
dulges in  gardening  as  a hobby  and  devotes 
herself  to  local  charities. 

Harriet  Bates  Gould  gardens,  superintends 
a Sunday  School,  is  president  of  the  Civic 
Nursing  Board,  tours  with  her  family,  and 
lends  her  banker  husband  in  the  cause  of  the 
Illinois  farmer.  Her  daughter,  Barodel,  our 
“class  baby,”  graduates  from  Mt.  Holyoke  in 
June.  The  entire  family  will  make  the  Oberlin 
Commencement  if  Mt.  Hoyloke  dates  permit. 

Mabel  I.  Hart  is  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio.  We  fear 
her  present  hobby  is  cross-word  puzzles!  Like 
other  "naughty-naughters”  she  has  guided  stu- 
dents to  Oberlin. 

Mary  Cleverdon  Westerdale  and  family  are 
now  residents  of  Memphis,  Tenn,  Mr.  Wester- 
dale represents  the  Lincoln  automobile. 

Maurice  B.  Jewett,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Gypsum  Company,  will  receive  a degree 
from  the  Cleveland  Law  School  in  June.  He 
will  contribute  a daughter  to  the  class  of  1929, 
and  is  an  enthusiast  for  a great  reunion  in 
June. 

Julia  G.  Severance  continues  her  etching 
and  sculpture  at  her  winter  studio  in  Coconut 
Grove,  Florida,  and  her  summer  studio,  68 
South  Professor  street.  Her  etching  of  the 
west  apse  of  Finney  Chapel  on  the  cover  of  the 
college  calendar  has  attracted  much  favorable 
comment  from  many  quarters. 

Grace  M.  Charles  is  again  teaching  in  Chi- 


Calendar 
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2—  Second  Semester  bejjins. 

3—  “The  Thief  of  Bagdad. ” DnunaUc  Asso- 
ciation Movie. 

5— “The  Thief  of  Bagdad.”  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation Movie. 

r — Baskelhall,  Oberlin  at  Cincinnati. 

7— Home  Concert.  I^Ien’s  Glee  Chib. 

Basketball,  Oberlin  vs.  Miami,  at  Oxford. 
0--Clnciiinnti  Orchestra.  Artist  Ilecital. 

10— Miss  Lnngbam,  Senior  Organ  Recital. 
Chapel. 

12— i^Iiisical  Union  Rehearsal. 

14— Basketball.  Ohio  University  at  Oberlin. 

17—  Spanish  Lecture,  S.  Palencia.  Warner 
Hall. 

18—  Miss  Cave.  Senior  Organ  Recital.  Chapel. 
10— Artist  Recital,  Piano,  Dohnanyi. 

Basketball.  Oberlin  at  Wooster. 

21 — Annual  Alumni  Council  Meellng. 

Alunuil-Varsity  Basketball  Game.  Gray 
Memorial. 

23—  Celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 
Oberlin  vs.  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 

24—  Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer.  Chapel. 

2G— Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

27 —  Shansi  Day, 

Basketball,  Oberlin  vs.  Michigan  State 
Normal  at  Ypsllanti. 

28—  Dramatic  Association  Movie,  Peter  Pan. 
Basketball,  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Oberlin. 


cago  in  order  to  be  with  her  family,  461  Park 
Avenue,  River  Forest. 

Besse  Carpenter  Thomas,  active  in  all  clubs 
and  social  affairs  of  Warren,  Ohio,  has  a prac- 
tically perfect  record  for  attendance  at  1900’s 
reunions.  Of  course  she  will  be  present  in 
June. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  being  present  at  the 
Reunion  in  June:  Mrs.  Florence  Voorhees 

Phinney,  Miss  Stella  C.  Norton,  Miss  Mabel  I. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Martha  Storrs  Swift,  Mr.  Maurice 
Jewett,  and  Alvin  C.  Brightman. 


Notice  to  1900ers 

All  members  of  1900  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oberlin  (The  Cleveland-Toledo  Metropolitan 
Districts)  are  warned  that  an  important  meet- 
ing to  perfect  plans  for  the  25th  Reunion  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  in  Oberlin  or  Cleve- 
land as  the  guests  of  Class-President  Dunmore. 
Those  who  will  plan  to  attend  such  a meeting 
should  inform  the  class  secretary.  Miss  Mary 
Emily  Sinclair,  Oberlin. 


’23 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cadigan 
(Margaret  P.  Johnson,  ’23)  on  December  26,  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Priscilla,  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York. 
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May  Wilson  Preston,  ’89-’92 

Ring  Lardner 


It  is  such  a pleasure  to  write  this  cunning 
little  sketch  of  May  Wilson  Preston  that  I 
feel  as  if  I ought  not  to  get  any  money  for  it. 
And  probably  won’t. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  born  in  E\'ona,  N.  J.  She 
moved  as  soon  as  she  found  this  out,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  two  weeks.  Her  name 
wasn’t  Mrs.  Preston  at  that  time.  Her  name 
was  Miss  Wilson.  Later  on,  her  parents 
christened  her  May,  but  meanwhile  she  was 
known  in  Evona  and  Lake  George,  to  w’hich 
she  moved  as  Miss  Wilson.  It  struck  her  as 
very  comical  that  a child  of  her  age  (two 
weeks  at  least)  should  he  knowm  as  Miss  Wil- 
son, and  when  she  felt  like  crying,  she  thought 
of  this  and  laughed  instead. 

The  reader  needn’t  be  told  what  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton does.  He  or  she  can  open  any  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  see  for  his  or  her- 
self. If  authors  always  had  their  say,  and  if 
Mrs.  Preston  had  the  time  and  inclination,  the 
Post  would  be  illustrated  exclusively  by  Mrs. 
Preston.  She  can  illustrate  serious  stories 
in  masterly  fashion,  but  where  she  shines 
brightest  is  in  her  work  with  light,  humorous 
fiction  like  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart or  Mrs.  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 

Many  a story  that  wasn’t  so  good  has  seemed 
good  because  of  Mrs.  Preston’s  pictures.  This 
sentence  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Rhine- 
hart  or  Mrs.  Putnam.  They  don’t  need  help. 
But  some  writers  do,  and  Mrs,  Preston  is  the 
lady  who  can  give  it  to  them. 

My  favorite  among  her  illustrations  are 
those  which  show  a group  of  flappish  looking 
gals  and  silly  looking  men  lolling  on  the  porch 
of  a summer  hotel.  The  more  figures  she  has 
to  put  in  a picture,  the  better  the  picture,  be- 
cause her  figures  are  great  stuff. 

When  young  Miss  Wilson  was  able  to  talk 
and  was  asked  what  she  intended  to  be  when 
she  grew  up,  she  announced  calmly  that  she 
would  be  a veterinary  surgeon.  She  outgrew 
this  passion,  and  arriving  in  her  teens,  began 
drawing  pictures.  One  of  them,  called  “Cupid’s 
Clothes  Line,”  was  considered,  by  Miss  Wil- 
son’s father,  worthy  of  publication.  "Very  ten- 
derly and  carefuly  the  drawing  was  done  up, 
making  a package  so  large  that  it  had  to  be 
sent  from  Lake  George  to  New  York  on  a flat 


car.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Giddy  Weekly, 
of  which  Frank  Crowinshield  was  then  editor 
under  his  pseudonym  of  Arthur  Loring  Bruce. 
This  periodical  was  something  on  the  order 
of  our  modern  Zit’s.  The  drawing  did  not  ap- 
peal to  “Bruce”  and  was  sent  back  to  Lake 
George  indifferently  stuck  into  a newspaper 
wrapper  and  with  86  cents  postage  due.  How- 
ever, May  and  Frank  have  since  become  fast 
friends,  Frank  particularly. 

Not  discouraged,  the  then  Miss  Wilson  drew 
a picture  of  a man  at  breakfast,  examining  with 
gloomy  eye  an  egg  which  he  had  just  opened 
and  found  wanting.  He  was  saying,  “This 
egg  is  not  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.”  The 
drawing  was  sent  to  Life  and  the  editor  died 
laughing.  Bob  Sherwood  succeeded  him.  Miss 
Wilson  received  a check  for  $1.35  and  imme- 
diately invested  it  in  a barrel  in  which  she 
was  going  to  shoot  Niagara  Falls,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  her  parents. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  a detailed  account 
of  Mrs.  Preston’s  progress  from  the  status  of 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  “comic”  week- 
lies, to  that  of  a constant  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  public  may 
know  all  about  this,  anyway.  What  it  may  not 
know  is  that  she  is  an  alumna  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  and  gives  the  Oberlin  cheer — 
“Hi-O-Hi!  O-Hi-0!  Oberlin!” — at  least  once  a 
week;  that  she  is  a member  of  the  Pi  Gamma 
Nu  sorority;  that  she  almost  swam  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  that  with  the  completion  of 
most  of  her  drawings,  she  plays  “Now  the  Day 
is  Over”  on  the  nearest  piano. 

Mrs.  Preston  is  a great  lover  of  birds  and 
her  New  York  studio  is  open  house  for  all  the 
flamingoes,  parakeets,  wens  and  queels  that 
frequent  the  metropolis.  The  winter  usually 
finds  her  in  Florida,  where  she  devotes  her 
afternoons  to  her  beloved  golf.  In  1923,  paired 
with  George  Balch  she  defeated  Miss  Glenn 
Collett  and  Mr.  Walter  Hagen  by  an  over- 
whelming score.  They  were  playing  bridge. 

Mrs.  Preston  is  the  wife  of  James  Manasseh 
Preston,  a great  illustrator  himself,  as  well  as 
a competent  dentist,  and  president  of  the  East 
Sixty-fourth  Street  Field  and  Soap  Club, — 
Copied  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
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Alumni  Council  Meeting 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Council,  February  21,  where 
the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a series  of  Alumni-Student- 
Faculty  conferences.  It  is  hoped  that  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Alumni  Secretary  will  be  effected  at 
the  meeting. 

NORTHWESTRN  OHIO  CHAPTER 

Seventy  former  students  and  graduates  of 
Oberlin  attended  the  banquet  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  at  the  Inverness  Club,  Toledo, 
Tuesday  night,  January  13.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Graham,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, Mr.  Mox  Weber,  ’15,  and  Mr.  Max  Hahn, 
’22,  President  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Chap- 
ter, spoke.  Mr.  Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  was 
toastmaster.  Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  ’03,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  directed 
group  singing.  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Lutz,  Cons.  ex-’04, 
was  the  accompanist.  The  social  committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bellows,  ’81,  Miss  Helen 
Alvord,  ’19,  Miss  Esther  Taber,  ’21,  and  Mr. 
Max  Hahn,  ’22.  The  decorations  were  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Grove  Patterson,  Cons.  ex-’04, 
and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Jones,  ’22.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher  Place,  ’04,  of  Bliss- 
fleld,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Florence  Davies,  ’05,  of 
Detroit. 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 

The  Ohio  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation held  a brief  business  meeting  after 
the  football  game  between  Oberlin  and  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Miss  Mary  Rudd  Coch- 
ran, ’03,  245  Gilman  Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Harbach  Lynch, 
’88,  48  Hollister  Street,  Cincinnati;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tucker  Pugh,  ’10, 
6140  Robinson  Place,  Cincinnati;  Councilor, 
Mrs.  Edith  Cole  Shattuck,  ’93,  4007  Floral  Av- 
enue, Norwood.  Mrs.  Olinda  Voss  Mosher,  ’01, 
1256  Edwards  Road,  Cincinnati,  will  again 


serve  as  chairman  of  the  women’s  committee 
to  raise  money  for  the  group  pledge. 

CLUB  OF  BUFFALO 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Buffalo  gave 
a luncheon  at  the  College  Club,  at  which  the 
Buffalo  girls  who  are  now  studying  in  Oberlin 
were  the  guests  of  honor.  This  luncheon  was 
held  January  3,  and  eight  of  the  undergrad- 
uates were  present. 

ORIENTAL  TEAS 

On  November  7th,  the  second  of  the  series 
of  Oriental  Teas,  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oberlin  women  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Boyers,  15  Oneida  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
York,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowment 
Campaign  group. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  cakes  were  served  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  Many  Indian 
prints,  embroideries,  rugs,  and  pieces  of  hand- 
wrought  silver  were  sold  together  with  Chinese 
linens,  and  Chinese  tea,  and  many  orders  were 
taken  to  be  filled  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  Teas  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
socially  and  financially.  The  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Frank  V.  Slack,  reports  that  one  half  of  the 
pledge  made  by  the  group,  or  approximately 
five  hundred  dollars,  has  been  banked. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  Teas  will  be  held 
in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  during  April, — the  date 
and  place  to  be  announced  soon.  Orders  may 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack,  339  Tecumseh 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  She  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  questions  or  give  available  in- 
formation. Elis.vbeth  Greexe  Prerle. 

Secretary. 

The  Chapter  of  Western  New  York  has 
elected  the  foliowing  officers:  President,  Mr. 
O.  W.  Ensworth,  ’94,  46  Monticello  Place,  Buf- 
falo; Vice-President,  Mrs.  Frances  Jeffery 
Jone.s,  ’13,  178  Minnesota  Avenue,  Buffalo; 
Secretary,  Mi.ss  Vivian  Jack,  ’22,  341  Utica 
Street,  Buffalo;  Tresurer,  Miss  Jean  Logue, 
’20,  366  Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


Ex-’57 — Milton  B.  Haynes  died  at  Hanford, 
Washington,  September  18,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  During  his  youth  he  enlisted  in 
the  array  and  took  part  in  several  Indian  wars. 
By  profession  he  was  a surveyor  and  civil 
engineer  and  was  employed  in  that  capacity 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  for  a number  of  years.  In  later  years 
he  conducted  a lumber  yard.  He  was  an  active 
church  worker  all  his  life,  serving  as  trustee 
and  deacon. 

’70 — Tacy  P.  Anderson  died  in  Horicon,  Wis., 
January  2.  For  thirty-five  years  she  taught  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Oberlin  public 
schools,  where  her  influence  and  instruction 
touched  two  generations  of  pupils.  Her  in- 
terest in  her  pupils  followed  them  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  John  M.  Siddall,  when  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Magazine,  sent  a message 
of  appreciation  to  Miss  Anderson  which  shows 
in  what  high  esteem  her  pupils  regarded  her 
and  her  work.  Miss  Anderson  had  a great 
love  for  Oberlin  and  was  very  proud  of  the 
college  and  its  students. 

Ex-’70 — Harriet  Castle  Coleman  died  at  her 
home  in  Honolulu  December  11,  after  a long 
illness.  Through  her  death,  Honolulu  lost  one 
of  the  daughters  of  its  early  missionary  fam- 
ilies. Mrs.  Coleman  had  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  philanthropic  and  civic  matters 
throughout  her  long  life  of  78  years.  She  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Women’s  Board,”  the 
Daughters  of  Hawaii,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  other  organizations. 

’7.5  Hastings  H.  Hart,  who  has  been  actively 
interested  in  penology  for  more  than  forty 
years,  has  been  given  permission  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
working  days  under  the  title  of  Consultant  in 
Delinquency  and  Penology  in  efforts  to  improve 
methods  of  dealing  with  adult  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

”i'5 — William  S.  Scarborough,  former  presi- 
dent of  Wilberforce  University,  was  paid  a 
notable  tribute  at  a public  reception  given  him 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  West  135th 
Street.  Prominent  educators  sent  letters 
praising  Dr.  Scarborough  for  his  services  in 
the  field  of  scholarship  and  literary  pursuits. 
Talks  were  given  by  prominent  men  telling  of 
the  inspiration  Dr.  Scarborough  has  been  to 


the  youth  of  his  race  and  praising  him  for  his 
scholarship.  An  article  by  Dr.  Scarborough  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  Current  History. 
Dr.  Scarborough  is  a member  of  various 
learned  societies,  among  them  being  the  Amer- 
ican Philological,  American  Dialect,  American 
Social  Science,  American  Spelling  Reform, 
American  Modern  Language,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science. 

’75 — Frederic  K.  Tracy  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  December  23,  of  heart 
trouble.  After  graduating  from  college,  he 
completed  a course  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.  He  has  been  a man  of  the  finest  char- 
acter, conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  to  the  best 
things.  For  27  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  where  his  in- 
fluence has  been  greatly  felt. 

’81 — Charles  C.  Levan  died  at  his  home  in 
Coffeyville,  Kansas,  December  12,  1924,  of 

heart  trouble. 

Ex-’83 — Charles  W.  Seiberling,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Goodyear  Company,  was  hon- 
ored by  men  of  the  company  when  they  named 
Seiberling  Field  for  him  and  erected  a bronze 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription;  “Seiber- 
ling Field  — Named  in  Honor  of  Charles  W. 
Seiberling,  A Lover  of  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness, A Foe  of  All  Evil  and  Injustice,  Champ- 
ion of  the  Poor  and  Oppressed,  Sponsor  of 
Amateur  Athletics,  Apostle  of  Cheerfulness 
and  Faith,  Akron’s  Abou  Ben  Adhem  MTio 
Loved  His  Fellowmen,  A Man  Who  Made  the 
Golden  Rule  an  Essential  Part  of  Business. 
Erected  by  The  Goodyear  Service  Pin  Asso- 
ciation in  Behalf  of  Goodyear  Men  and  Women 
as  a Testimonial  of  Love  and  Appreciation, 
September  1,  1924. 

Ex-’87 — Bertha  Spaulding  Mitchell  of  San 
Diego,  California,  has  had  the  title  "Mother  of 
the  Post’’  conferred  upon  her  by  the  DeWitt 
C.  Mitchell  post  of  the  American  Legion, 
named  in  honor  of  her  son.  A medal  engraved 
with  the  likeness  of  her  son,  who  died  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  ,S.  in  1918,  was  presented  to 
her. 

’87— Georgiana  M.  Clarke  and  Edith  M. 
Clarke  (’91)  will  spend  the  next  few  months 
in  Tryon,  N.  C. 

’90— Charles  A.  Kofoid’s  article  entitled 
“Ravages  of  the  Teredo  in  San  Francisco  Bay’' 
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appeared  in  the  "California  Monthly”  for  De- 
cember. 

’91 — Clark  B.  Firestone  has  written  a book 
entitled  “Coasts  of  Illusion”  which  is  being 
reviewed  in  another  column  of  this  magazine. 

T-  '91 — Edward  A.  Steiner  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "God's  Country”  which  ap- 
peared in  a recent  number  of  the  Christian 
Century. 

Ex-’99 — Frank  O.  Wells,  interior  decorator 
and  architect,  will  spend  several  months  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  studying  the  archi- 
tecture and  decorative  features  characteristic 
of  these  various  countries. 

'03 — Word  has  just  come  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Hattie  Henderson  of  42  East  Lorain  Street, 
Oberlin. 

’04 — Mar.v  E.  Kitchel  is  an  instructor  in 
Freshman  English  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Co’o.  Her  address  is  1400 
Broadway. 

’07 — Leonard  V.  Koos  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  Arizona  State  Education  Associa- 
tion at  Phoenix  in  November. 

’08 — Born,  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Chester  Allen 
(Nellie  Pelton,  ’12)  on  November  15,  a son, 
Chester  Arthur,  Jr.,  at  Bismark,  N.  Dak. 

’08 — Myrtle  Grace  Vial  died  December  14,  at 
the  Washington  Boulevard  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago after  an  illness  of  several  years.  Fol- 
lowing her  graduation  Miss  Vial  taught  in  the 
high  schools  at  Carlyle,  111.,  and  Colfax,  Wash. 
During  the  war,  she  had  charge  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  work  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
LaGrange,  111.  She  was  active  in  many 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

’09 — William  G.  Burroughs  of  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky.,  is  exploring  and  surveying  a re- 
markable fort  constructed  by  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky  several  thousand 
years  go.  The  work  is  being  done  for  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Geological  Survey.  In  addition  to 
his  numerous  investigations  for  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  Professor  Burroughs 
founded  a Department  of  Geology  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Appalachian  mountains  at  Berea 
College.  This  department  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  geological  departments  in  Kentucky. 
For  thirteen  years  he  has  also  had  the  depart- 
ment of  Geology  at  Chautauqua,  New  York 
Summer  Sshools. 

’09— Jane  Brooks,  the  two  and  one-halt  year 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  D.  Pat- 


erson (Edith  Stimson,  ’09)  of  5020  Buffalo  Av- 
enue, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  of 
influenza  after  but  a few  hours’  illness,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1924.  Burial  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

C.  ’09-’ll — Florence  Pardoe  Higus  and  her 
father  of  Minneapolis,  were  killed  in  a rail- 
road accident  during  the  holidays. 

’09 — Oliver  M.  Saylor,  general  press  repre- 
sentative for  Morris  Gest,  has  returned  from  a 
five  weeks’  trip  to  Moscow,  Berlin  and  London 
in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Gest’s  theatrical  en- 
terprises. Mr.  Saylor  reports  that  Balieff, 
whose  “Chauve-Souris”  has  been  playing  in 
London,  is  enjoying  great  success  there.  In 
Berlin,  Mr.  Saylor  visited  the  new  Komoedie,  of 
which  he  says,  “This  theatre  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite example  of  modern  theatre  architecture, 
especially  in  the  auditorium.  Its  style  is 
baroque,  extremely  simplified  and  tinged  with 
modern  adaptations.”  During  his  eleven  days 
in  Moscow,  Mr.  Saylor  saw  a total  of  eighteen 
performances  and  rehearsals  at  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  and  elsewhere. 

C. ’10 — Jean  McKercher  is  substituting  for 
the  year  for  Jean  Lindsey  Carlson  (C.  ’08)  as 
head  of  the  piano  and  theory  department  at 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr. 

’ll — Dr.  Francis  M.  Root  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene,  John  Hopkins  University,  is  co-author 
with  Professor  Hegner  of  the  “Outlines  of 
Medical  Zoology,”  recently  published  by  the 
MacMillan  Company. 

Acad.  ’11-’16 — Captain  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Garland  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Ruth  Wetherill,  to  George  W.  Fro- 
berg,  November  15,  1924,  at  Honolulu. 

’12 — Frank  Thayer  is  on  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  from  the  journalism  staff  of  North- 
western University  and  expects  to  be  engaged 
in  other  work  as  educational  counsel  of  the 
American  City  Bureau. 

’12 — Francis  V.  Brady  died  in  Cleveland  Jan- 
uary 8 of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Brady,  known  as 
the  blind  attorney,  had  been  a recent  candi- 
date for  municipal  judge,  had  run  for  the  leg- 
islature, and  was  active  in  Republican  politics. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  belonged  to  various  other 
clubs  in  Cleveland. 

’12 — Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  D.  Findlay- 
son  (Anna  Wendt)  on  Jul.v  11,  1921,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a son,  Donald  Hutchins. 

T.  ’13 — C.  A.  Dako  is  business  manager  of 
the  Kyrias  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  at 


Tb  the  ^ man 

out  of  college  ten  years 


Two  MEN  stood  on  the 
steps  of  a fraternity 
house  on  the  Sunday  evening 
before  Commencement.  Said 
one  of  them : 

“A  college  man  ought  to 
earn  as  many  thousand  dol- 
lars a year  as  the  number  of 
years  he  has  been  out  of 
college.” 

Said  the  other:  “That 

sounds  fair  enough.  Let’s 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
and  see  how  it  works  out.” 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
one  of  them  was  earnlng?40  aweek, 
while  the  other  was  earning  ?35. 

At  the  end  of  their  fifth  year  one 
was  earning  26,000  a year,  the 
other  24,000. 

At  the  end  of  their  tenth  year 
one  was  earning  212,500,  the  other 
25,000, 

Why  did  one  man  stop  ? 

Something  happened  in  that  five 
year  period;  what  was  it.? 

1 he  same  thing  which  happens 
to  many  thousands.  'I'he  25,000 
man  got  into  a department  of 
a business  (it  happened  to  he  the 
engineering  department;  but  it 
might  as  easily  have  been  sales,  or 
accounting,  or  advertising,  factory 
or  office  management,  traffic,  or  any 
of  the  others).  He  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  work  of  that  depart- 


ment— so  proficient  that  he  built  ■ You  are  married.  A majority  of 
a wall  around  himself.  He  knows  the  men  who  enrol  with  the  Insti- 
too  much  about  that  one  depart-  tute  are  married, 
ment.andtoolittleabouttheothers.  You  are  a college  man.  Forty 
ever  to  get  out.  per  cent  of  the  men  who  enrol  with 

Theothermanrealizedthatlarge  the  Institute  are  college  men. 
successdemandsacapacityforusing  j,,  ^ther  words,  this  training  is 
and  directing  the  work  of  other  specifically  designed  for  you.  The 
men.  He  will  never  know  as  much  record  of  the  250,000  men  whom 

about  any  department  as  his  friend  ^he  Institute  has  trained  (whose 

knows  about  engineering  But  he  average  situation  was  so  nearly 

knows  enough  about  all  depart-  ai|^|  (,est  possi- 

ments  to  employ  others  and  to  tie  guarantee  that  it  is  worth  your 
profit  by  their  work. 

1 hiscaseisnotexceptional.  lake 

the  statistics  of  a typical  class  of  ^hat  will  the  next  ten 
a great  university. 

. years  mean  to  you: 

What  the  Pnneeton  men  ey,,  - , , t . 

101-1  Ihe  tacts  about  the  institute  are 

of  1 91 3 are  earning  ^ j ..  purging 

Membership  of  the  class 373  in  Business.” 

Tarning210,000ormore  24  It  can  be  read  in  a single  evening, 

Larnmg  25,000  to  210,000 47  but  it  contains  the  proved  results 

^ S?nnn  nr:  ofsixteen  years’ experience  in  train- 

T loz  ing  men  for  larger  earning  power— 

Less  than  32,000.. 186  sorts  of  men  in  ail  sorts  of  posi- 

You  w’ho  read  this  page — do  you  tions.  There  is  a copy  of  this  hook 
wonder  why  the  Alexander  Hamil-  for  every  thoughtful  reader  of  this 
ton  Institute  should  magazine — and  in  particular 

pass  by  hundreds  of  for  the  man  who  has  been  ten 

readers  of  this  maga-  years  out  of  college.  It  will 

zine  and  address  itself  j,  ^ | come  to  you  by  mail  immedi- 

toyou?  R ^ I ately  upon  receipt  of  your  name 

J he  answer  is  sim-  2 ' j and  address.  Send  for  it  now. 

\Ae\  You  are  the  typical  g 1 

Institute  man.  You  are  p * j ~ * — — — 

in  your  thirties;  the  fe  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
average  age  at  which  S . gAstor  Place  New  York  City 
men  enrol  with  the  f ^ ^ 

Institute  is  37.  Send  me  at  once  the  booklet,  “Forging  Ahead  in 

I Business,”  which  I may  keep  without  obligation. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Executive  Training  for  Business  Men 


In  Australia: 

He  Castlereagh  St.f  SytJney 


In  Canada: 

C.  P.  P.  Building^  Toronto 


I 

I Signature 

I Business 
I Address.. 


I Business 
I Position 


Please  terUe  platnly 
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Tirana,  Albania.  Mrs.  Dako  and  Miss  Paras- 
kevi  Kyrias  (A.M.,  T3)  are  the  principals. 
The  attendance  this  year  is  twice  as  large  as 
last. 

T5 — Howard  C.  Curtis  (Molly)  is  now  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Moorestowu,  N.  J.  After 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (Columbia  University)  in  1922,  he 
spent  eight  months  as  a memher  of  the  med- 
icai  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company’s  sanitarium  at  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y., 
and  then  twenty  months  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  He  has  declined 
opportunities  for  further  specialization  in  order 
to  become  “an  o'.d-fashioned  family  doctor”  in 
a town  which  in  many  ways  resembles  Oberlin. 
His  address  is  140  E.  Main  Street. 

Ex-’15 — Raymond  B.  Cowles  is  an  instructor 
in  Biology',  Cornell  University  and  is  also  work- 
ing for  a Ph.D.  degree. 

’16 — George  W.  Pay  and  Maude  G.  Crossett 
(ex.  ’15)  were  married  in  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pay  are  living  in 
Lakew'ood,  Ohio. 

’17 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrol  W.  Baker 
(Virginia  Johnson,  ’20),  on  January  10,  a son, 
Harrol  William,  Jr. 

’17 — Jean  M.  Porter  was  married  December 
11,  1924,  to  Reverend  Franklin  F.  Graham  at 
Campinas,  Brazil. 

’18 — Margaret  G.  Allen  is  now  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  the  Children’s  Fresh  Air 
Camp,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  11007 
Buckeye  Road. 

’18 — Ruth  Fobes  is  Night  Superintendent  at 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

’IS — Myra  Woodruff,  secretary  to  Dean 
Klingenhagen,  has  accepted  a position  with  the 
Monmouth  County  Organization  for  Social 
Service  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  where  she  will  be 
working  in  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Her 
address  will  be  8 Maple  Avenue. 

’18 — Margaret  Schaufller  gave  a gallery  talk 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Associa- 
tion, in  which  she  discussed  the  wood  block 
prints  on  exhibition  at  the  time  and  explained 
the  process  by  which  they  are  made. 

•18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Stone  (Gladys 
Wanamaker)  and  their  two  children  have  re- 
cently moved  into  their  own  home.  Their  new 
address  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

•lg_I3orn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  McQuilkin 
(Dorothy  Buesh,  ’18)  on  January  11,  1925,  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Jean. 


’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  W.  Heggie  (Ethel  Mc- 
Conihe,  ’18)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  James 
Alexander. 

Ex-’20 — Katherine  Hubbard  is  teaching  kin- 
dergarten in  Colorado  Springs.  Her  engage- 
ment to  Samuel  Bryan,  Jr.  (Princeton,  ’17)  of 
Titusville,  Pa.,  has  been  announced. 

’20 — The  Wooster,  Ohio,  Daily  Record  gives 
a very  appreciative  account  of  the  "impressive 
performance  of  the  Messiah”  which  was  given 
in  the  College  Memorial  Chapel,  December  16, 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  E.  Grosh.  It 
says:  “To  Professor  Paul  E.  Grosh,  conductor, 
must  he  conceded  the  honors  of  the  evening. 
Under  his  inspiring  baton,  the  chorus  rose 
from  breathless  pianissimo  to  thrilling  and 
colorful  climax,  the  famous  ‘Hallelujah  Chorus’ 
evoking  a stormy  applause.  This  performance 
will  rank  well  with  the  outstanding  successes 
of  the  society,  and  under  Professor  Grosh’s 
capable  leadership  still  finer  results  are  prom- 
ised for  the  spring  concert.”  Professor  Grosh 
is  also  organist  at  the  Westm’nister  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Wooster  and  director  of  the 
choir. 

Ex-’21 — Lucile  Dascomb  completed  the 
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Nurse’s  Training  course  at  Mt.  Sinai  hospital 
in  Cleveland  and  is  now  living  at  1230  West 
Pike’s  Peak  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

’21— Hugh  V.  Wilson  is  a Middler  in  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary. 

’21 — The  engagement  of  Margaret  Wyer  of 
New  York  to  Harlan  Goldsbury  Metcalf  (’21) 
has  been  announced.  Miss  Wyer  graduated 
from  AVells  College  in  1923  and  has  been 
doing  graduate  work  at  Wells’.ey  and  at  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Metcalf 
is  the  director'  of  Physical  education  at  Inter- 
national House,  New  Y'ork  City,  and  an  in- 
structor at  Teachers’  College. 

’22-’23 — Frances  B.  Kinney,  ’22,  and  Austin 
L.  Moore,  ’23,  were  married  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Moore  is 
teaching  in  the  McBurney  School  for  Boys  and 
doing  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 

Ex-’22 — Clayton  R.  Cook  is  attending  Mar- 
ietta College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

’23 — Isabel  Martin  is  teaching  English  and 
History  in  Chapman  Technical  high  school  in 
New  London,  Conn. 

’23 — The  engagement  of  Garnet  Knights  to 
Mr.  George  Shaefer  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  was  an- 
nounced during  the  holidays.  The  wedding  is 
planned  for  early  summer. 

’23 — Besse  E.  Singleton  and  Charles  E. 
Spooner  were  married  in  the  fall  at  the  Lake- 
wood  Congregational  church.  They  are  living 
at  2110  Cornell  Road,  Cleveland. 

’23 — Mrs.  Evelyn  Heacox  Wilson  is  a visitor 
for  the  United  Charities  in  Chicago. 

’23 — Louella  M.  Beck  is  teaching  in  connec- 
tion with  Clark  University  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  un- 
der the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

Ex-’23 — Charlotte  True  is  a teacher  of  piano 
and  violin  in  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Ex-’24 — Enos  B.  Bookwalter  is  a law  student 
at  Ohio  State  University.  His  address  is  2253 
Indianola  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ex-’24 — Clarence  L.  Lyon  is  a student  in  the 
Medical  School  Chicago  University. 

Ex-’24 — Helen  M.  Schake  is  now  Mrs.  John 
A.  Meldrum  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  She  is 
teacher  of  piano  at  Muskogee  School  for  the 
Blind. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Irene  Pritchard  and 
Harlan  Hungerford  has  been  announced. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Dorothy  Bent  (cons. 
’25)  to  Arthur  Hook  was  announced  during  the 
holidays. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXCHANGE 

David  L.  Houston,  formerly  of  President 
Wilson’s  cabinet,  and  others  have  drawn  up 
plans  for  a great  memorial  College  to  be 
erected  in  Valdosta,  Georgia,  as  a tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  War  President.  The 
institution  is  to  be  unique  as  a tribute  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  that  its  curriculum  wilt 
follow  out  completely  the  course  of  studies 
which  President  Wilson  himself  followed.  For 
this  reason  its  scientific  studies  will  be  purely 
descriptive  rather  than  experimental,  and  its 
language  curriculum  will  be  restricted  to  the 
study  of  English  and  Latin.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  though  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  his  own  tongue.  President 
M''i!son  knew  no  modern  languages. 

Ambassador  Jules  J.  Jusserand,  who  has  rep- 
resented France  at  Washington  for  over  twen- 
ty years,  was  presented  by  Dr.  George  Alex- 
ander, president  of  New  York  University 
Council,  as  a candidate  for  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
which  was  conferred  by  Chancellor  Brown. 
Dr.  Jusserand  made  his  first  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  last  year, 
at  which  time  he  delivered  a memorable  ad- 
dress on  Lincoln,  since  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson. 

There  are  plans  to  erect  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
a building  to  commemorate  the  fifty  men  who 
in  1776  founded  there  the  honorary  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  A fund  of  about  $100,000  is 
being  collected  lor  the  erection  of  the  me- 
morial, and  with  the  help  of  an  anonymous 
donor,  this  is  sufficiently  sure  so  that  the  con- 
struction may  begin  at  once. 

Professor  George  W.  Stocking  of  the  Eco- 
nomics department  of  Dartmouth  has  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best 
essay  submitted  in  the  twentieth  annual  eco- 
nomic prize  contest  run  by  the  firm  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  of  Chicago.  The  title  of 
Mr.  Stocking’s  essay  was  “The  Oil  Indu.stry 
and  the  Competitive  System.” 

Oberlin  graduates  who  have  won  Hart  Schaff- 
ner and  Marx  prizes  are  Fred  A.  Dudley,  ’23, 
Paul  T.  Nutting,  ’21,  Dean  Waller  T.  Duninore, 
’00,  and  Harley  L.  Lntz,  ’07. 
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Savings  Account 

is  the  safest,  surest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  accumulating  money 
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For  many  people  it  has  been  the 
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One  Low  Round  May  be 
Lucky 

but  consistently  good  scores  mean  real  ability. 

Nearly  every  financial  institution  has  its  lists  of  well  served  and  satis- 
fied customers,  but  no  other  bank  in  any  one  American  city  has  as  yet 
achieved  the  distinction  as  we  have,  of  successfully  serving  over  414,000 
deposit  accounts. 

Isn’t  that  a good  recommendation  for  you  to  do  your  banking  at 


ILbe  Cleveland  ITi'ust  Company 

Every  Service  a Bank  Should  Give 


Plan  with  Us  for  1925 

Already  big  executives  are  planning  big  things  for 
the  future.  That’s  one  reason  why  they  are  big 
executives. 

But  there  is  no  copyright  on  plans  or  ambitions. 
That’s  why  this  Bank  hopes  to  be  a factor  in  your 
1925  financial  growth.  We’ll  provide  the  Plan. 
Will  3’ou  provide  the  Ambition  ? 

Come  in  and  see  us 
about  it  today. 

THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
"The  Neiu  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


